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From a volume of Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 
SONG. 
I wish I were her earring, 
Ambushed in auburn ringlets sleek, 
(So might my shadow tremble 
Over her downy cheek,) 
Hid in her hair, all day and night, 
Touching her neck so warm and white. 


I wish I were the girdle 
Buckled about her dainty waist, 
That her heart might beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest. 
I should know well if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


I wish I were her necklace, 
So might I ever fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom 
With her laughter, or her sighs. 
I would lie round so warm and light, 
I would not be unclasped at night. 





A trifle, sweet ! which true love spells— 
True love interprets right alone ; 
For o'er each letter broods and dwells, 
(Like light from running waters thrown 
On flowery swaths) the blissful flame 
Of his sweet eyes, that, day and night, 
With pulses thrilling through his frame 
Do inly tremble, starrybright. 


How I waste language—yet in truth 
You must blame love, whose early rage 
Made me a rhymster in my youth, 
And over-garrulous in age. 
Sing me that other song I made, 
Half-angered with my happy lot, 
When in the breezy lime-wood shade, 
I found the blue forget-me-not. 
SONG. 
All yesternight you met me not, 
My ladylove, forget me not. 
When I am gone, regret me not, 
But, here or there, forget me not. 
With your arched eyebrow threat me not, 
And tremulous eyes, like April skies, 
That seem to say, “ forget me not.” 
I pray you, love, forget me not. 


In idle sorrow set me not; 

Regret me not—forget me not; 

Oh! leave me not—oh, let me not 

Wear quite away ;—forget me not. 

With roguish laughter fret me not 

From dewy eyes, like April skies, 

That ever look, “ forget me not,” 
Blue as the blue forget-me-not. 





Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine, 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine. 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell, 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes! since first I knew them well. 


I've half a mind to walk, my love, 
To the old mill across the wolds, 

For look! the sunset from above 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 

And fires your narrow casementglass, 
Touching the sullen pool below. 

On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


— 
“ PUTTING TO RIGHTS.” 


Is any one fond of variety! let him marry—I speak it oracularly, and in full 


defiance of the generally received opinion of the dull monotony of the marriag 
life. I affirm it to be neither dull nor monotonous ; but on the contrary, 4 source 


of infinite variety, and as such I can recommend it—though to say the truth, 
were I obliged to write my school-copies over again, it would go against my con- 


ecience to say, that ‘ Variety is charming !” 


The fact is, 1 ama literary man, and get my living by my pen. Iam a house- 
hold drudge to editors of magazines, booksellers, and gentlemen who wish to 


have a literary reputation, without the trouble of writing books. 


You may there- | selves 
fore suppose, that quietude and domestic comfort is essential to my success 
Now my wife does not think so, or at least her ideas of domestic comfort differ 
so materially from mine, as to render it much the same thing. She is never 
happy but when the house is a perfect chaos with scouring, dusting, and above 


cellar, blankets were scoured, carpets beat, windows and doors open day and 
night, until she caught—a violent cold, and I—the rheumatism. But in order 
that you may have a more vivid sense of my enjoyments, I will give you my | 
diary for a day. 

March 13.—Rose at 8 o’clock—very cold, a little snow upon the ground—-my 
wife rises an hour earler, she, careful creature, is determined the servant 
| shall have no opportunity for making tea and toast for the policeman—got out of | 
bed on to the cold bare floor—my wife says, that carpets harbour dust, and not | 
healthful in bed rooms—shave with cold water, teeth chattering with cold, and | 
cut myself—can’t get hot water, my wife says, cold water's bracing. —Come 
down at last, stiff as an icicle, and blue as the cholera—find windows and doors | 
all wide open—my wife says, a well ventilated house, makes thing sweet and | 
wholesome, and keeps dust from settling !—find a little green smo*e instead of 
fire, struggling through a host of cinders—walk briskly up and down the room 
blowing my fingers—no signs of breakfast, can't get the kettle to boil—servant 
employed in the interim whitening the door-steps ; street door open, of course, 
a cutting north-east wind finding its way into one’s very marrow.—Enter, at 
last, a bright tea-kettle, placed at a respectable distance from the green smoke 
—bit of bread singed here and there, and called toast—tea made with luke warm 
water, better that tea should be weak, than the bright tea-kettle be blacked, so 
my wife says—try in vain to get on my boots, find a scrubbing brush in one, and 
a duster in the other ! 

About 11 o’clock find my way out, and toil all day among publishers, editors, 
&c. without success, return hungry and dispirited, hoping, though with some 
misgiving, to find comfort at home—turn the corner of the street where I live 
and view with dismay a volume of dust, the downy residue of bed-room sweep- 
| ings, and tea leaves flying with the velocity of light, through the street door of 
my domicile—not my house on fire, and a dozen engines playing upon it, could 
convey to my senses a more appalling image—heard half a dozen miserable 
children in the street, squalling—t Home sweet home, theres no pluce like home,” 
joined in the chorus.—My mind made up to the worst, by the sight of the airing 
process, I rush onwards and knock at the door—They know my knock inside, 
and therefore in no hurry to come—cutting north-east wind with sleet—the door 
opened at last, and back door, being of course wide open, am saluted with a blast 
of wind, stormy enough to spring the fore topmast of a man of war—my hat 
files intu the middle of the street—striving to save it, my umbrella goes after it 
}—and I, struggling for my footing, am covered in a twinkling with a cloud 
| of feathers, dust, and tea leaves, the contents of a dust pan at the foot of 











the stairs ! 
Regain my equilibrium together with my beaver and umbrella, though with 
infinite difficulty—not so my temper.—Enter my parlour—good heaven ! what 


am I doomed to behold—Is it an auction room, or a place distressed for rent ?— | 
| Is it amarine store shop, or a jew's exchange !—Chairs and tables piled up in the | 


; centre of the room—carpets turned up all round—the flooring just scoured— 
{ windows and doors all open, of course—ftire raked out and grate black-leaded— 

hearth-rug covering the chays—fender and fire irons upon my writing table, and 
| my papers—whiere ! dusted and “ put to rights !""—* put to rights,"—-Oh! what 

retrospective agonies does not that most expressive of herrors conjure up! to 
| those who have suffered under the discipline embraced in that detestable phrase 
| it is needless to expatiate, to those who have not, no words can convey an ade- 
| quate meaning.—To sum up—nothing in the house to eat, and no fire to cook: 
| anything, not a chair to rest myself upon—not a room fit tv go into—hunger and 
ague staring me inthe face.—Receive a note from the tax-gatherer demanding 
immediate payment—recollected having paid him, and having stuck the mem. 
behind the chimney glass, look for it, and find it gone! burnt or blown out of 
| the window !—Boy waiting for article for inagazine, faithfully promised by the 

10th—papers all dusted and carefully * put to rights,” consequently impossible 
| to be found.—Wife scolding—child screaming—servant crying—and I swear- 
ing in an agony of rage, and mortification, rush out of the house intending to 
take a passage for the Swan River, or New Zealand !—Think better of it, 
rather starve at home than be eaten up by the savages, so return to my 
' 


yoke ! 


—>— 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 
History of the Greek Revolution. By 'V. Gordon, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols 
It is one of the worst consequences of despotism, that it works for its own per- 
manence—that it demoralizes and brutalizes men until they are rendered imcapa- 
ble of enjoying rational freedom. On reading the unbroken narrative of the 
cowardice, treachery, venality, and barbarity, which have marked the career of 
the Greek insurgents, we feel almost impelled, in spite of the sympathies in- 
spired by the recollections of Grecian glory, to wish that the perpetrators of such 
| crimes had remained subject to their ancient task-masters. But such feelings are 
misdireeted ; centuries of misrule had effaced almost the image of humanity ; 
the Greeks had all the vices of barbarians superadded to those of remembered 
| civilization; and our indignation ‘should be directed not so much against the 
vices themselves as their cause. 

We have thought it necessary to say these few words, because Mr. Gordon's 
{ volumes are likely to chill any lurking sympathy that remains in the bosom of 
Philhellenes ; and will probably afford point to many a bitter sarcasm, hurled by 
those who, from the first, deprecated the encouragement of the insurgents and ri- 
€ | diculed the enthusiasm of Greek committees. We must concede to such per- 
® | sons, that, in moral qualifications, the combatants were sunk to the same de- 
graded level: the Greeks might have claimed pre-eminence in poltroonery, but 
for the greater cowardice of the Turks: the defenders of the crescent would 
have been unparalleled for ruthless ferocity, if the followers of the cross had not 
80 strenuously laboured to become their rivals. With more regret we find our- 
selves obliged to abate the favour with which we regarded the Philhellenes them- 


to wage war against the Porte by pamphlets and newspapers ; and reprobation 


all “putting to rights. She would be delighted if a troop of soldiers were | Greck loan. 


quartered on her for the pleasure of putting things to “‘rights’’ afterwards. If 


she walked in her sleep, it would be with a duster in her hand. 
ever tempted to purloin, it would be yellow soap 
and wainscoat is giving way in Picturesque stre 
ed scourings—and there is more bread consu 
parlour walls than would keep my family. 
soon. I have uot a chair or a table in my house but wh 
tinued polishing ;—that is what my wife calls 
But oh! that “ putting to rights.” 
£0, if I could be spared that horror 
will surely be, died of * putting to rights.” 

I have a good sized table to myself—a writing table—on this is spread n 
various notes and papers, whether preparing an article for the magazine, correc 
ing 4 manuscript for a publisher, or writing a book for an author. 7 


I can place my finger upon every thing I want. 
wife. Things must be “ put to rights.” 
fore, the process commences. 


ar But no; that will not do for n 
Che moment my back is turned, ther 
The table is rubbed and polished till the jo 
creak again—the drawers are all turned topsy-turvy, and the papers bundled | 
and crammed away in places where it will take me a month to find them avai 
When I return. I’m at my wit’s end,—I am like ' 
ing curls, waking and finding himself in a trim crop wig ! 

Never shall I forget the hubbub we were in for a whole week, when the cl 
exhibited symptoms of a flea-bite. arret 


The house was scrubbed from garret 


If she were | nected, can scarcely be expected to supply extractable passages ; 
The very paint on my doors 1 
aks to the original deal by repeat- 
med in rubbing the paper on my 
Thank God, it will be rubbed off officers were not prepared :— 

“The two parties, on all these points, carried on their operations aceording to a 
The Greeks, encamping on the strongest 
ground they could find, just out of cannon shot of the forts, pushed forward every 
day detachments of volunteers, who, stealing on, and sheltering themselves be- 


at is ricketty with con- 
- “ taking care of the furniture.” 
Paper, paint, chairs and tables, might all 
If I die, the verdict of the coroner's jury 


: : ‘o an ordinary 
eye everything may appear in confusion there, but to me it is in perfect order 


a man gomg to sleep with flow- 


A history, in which all the parts are well proportioned and judiciously con- 


must transfer to our columns 


method as old as the siege of Troy, 


Ridicule itself could not exaggerate the foily of haranguing a starving | 
multitude on annual senates and vote by ballot; recommending the adoption of | 
Bentham’s codes as the best means of recruiting an army; and gravely proposing | 

, Itself fails to supply language strong enough for censuring the management of the 

but there are 


one or two graphic sketches, revealing modes of life completely new, which we 


The Greek method of conducting sieges was a novelty, for which the European 


——— 
Turks, however, like other Orientals, are averse to fighting in the dark, and the 
Greeks resigned themselves to slumber in as profound security as though no foe- 
man had been near.” 

As little were the sailors prepared for their mode of naval warfare, especially 
their incessant use of fire-ships. The gallant exploit by which Camaris partially 
avenged the massacre of Scio, will best explain the daring heroism of the Greek 
brulottiers :— 

“We bave now to narrate one of the most extraordinary military exploits re- 
corded in history, and to introduce to the reader's notice, in the person of a young 
Psarriote sailor, the most brilliant pattern of heroism that Greece in any age has 
had to boast of ; a heroism, too, springing from the purest motives, unalloyed by 
ambition or avarice. The Greeks were convinced, that if they did not by a deci- 
sive blow paralyze the Turkish fleet before its junction with that of Egypt, their 
islands must be exposed to imminent danger: it was proposed, therefore, in their 
naval council, to choose a dark night for sending in two brulots by the northern 
passage, while at each extremity of the strait two ships of war should cruise in 
order tu pick up the brulottiers. Constantine Canaris of Psarra, (already distin- 
guished by his conduct at Erisso,) and George Pepinis of Hydra, with thirty-two 
bold companions, volunteered their services ; and having partaken of the holy sa- 
crament, sailed on the 18th in two brigs, fitted up as fire-ships, and followed at 
some distance by an escort of two corvettes, a brig, and a schooner. They beat 
to windward in the direction of ‘Tchesmé, under French and Austrian colours, 
and about sunset drew so nigh to the hostile men-of-war, that they were hailed, 
and ordered to keep off: they tacked accordingly, but at midnight bore up with a 
fresh breeze, and ran in amongst the fleet. ‘The Psarriote brulot, commanded by 
Canaris, grappled the prow of the admiral’s ship, anchored at the head of the line, 
a league from the shore, and instantly set her on fire; the Greeks then stepped 
into a large launch they had in tow, and passed under her poop, shouting, ‘ Vic- 
tory to the Cross!’ the ancient war-cry of the imperial armies of Byzantium. 
The Hydriotes fastened their brig to another line-of-battle ship, carrying the 
treasure and the Reala Bey’s flag, and communicated the flames to her, but not 
so effectually, having applied the match a moment too soon; they were then 
picked up by their comrades, and the thirty-four brulottiers sailed out of the chan- 
nel through the midst of the enemy without a single wound; they had, however, 
in their bark a barrel of gunpowder, determined to blow themselves up rather 
than be taken. While they departed full of joy and exukation, the roads of Scio 
presented an appalling sight. ‘The Capitan Pasha’s ship, which in a few minutes 
became one sheet of fire, contained 2286 persons, including most of the captains 
of the fleet, and unfortunately also a great number of Christian slaves; not 


| above 180 survived, for the guns going off deterred boats froin approaching, and 


two of those belonging to the vessel foundered, from being overloaded with men 
endeavouring to save their lives. Although the Reala Bey’s ship got clear of the 
Hydriete brulot, and the flames were extinguished on board ef her, yet she was 
so Ueriously damaged as to be unfit for ulterior service; and the brulot, driving 
about the roadstead in a state of combustion, set fire to a third two-decker, which 
was likewise preserved through the exertions of its crew. Overwhelmed with 
despair, the Capitan Pasha was placed ina launch by his attendants, but just as 
he seated himself there, a mast falling, sunk the boat, and severely bruised him ; 

nevertheless expert swimmers supported Kara Ali to the beach, only to draw his 
| last breath on that spot where the Sciote hostages had suffered !” 

Asa parallel to this, we extract the rival exploit of Mark Bozzaris, which an 
| American poet, Fitzgreene Hallech, has celebrated in an ode worthy of Greece's 
| ancient bards :— 

In acouncil of war held on the 20th, Mark Bozzaris pointed out the impossi- 
| bility of keeping the foe in check by demonstrations, or of spinning out the cam- 
| paign, because they were in want of provisions and ammunition, and he there- 
| fore insisted on the necessity of hazarding without delay a desperate attack ; his 
| generous proposition was approved, and the execution fixed for the following 
| night. Their troops being divided into three columns, Bozzaris undertook to lead 
the centre ; George Kizzos, the two Tzavellas (uncle and nephew), the captains 
of Carpenisi, and the Khiliarch Yakis, headed one wing; the other, formed of 
the soldiers of Agrafa and Souvalakos, was intrusted to the command of a Sou- 
liote named Fotos; the onset was to commence at five hours after sunset, and 
their watchword to be Stornari (or flint.). Having waited a quarter of an hour 
beyond the appointed time, to allow the wings to come up, and perceiving no 
signs of them, Mark with 350 men entered Jeladin Bey’s camp, and finding the 
Scodrians asleep, made a terrible slaughter of them. If al! the Greeks had be- 
| haved like the Souliotes, the result would have been a complete victory. * * 
| The Souliotes, using their swords, after the first discharge of fire-arms, drove the 
| Mirdites from all their tambourias except one within an enclosure, which Bozza- 
| ris assaulted in vain. Wounded by a shot in the loms, he concealed that acci- 
dent, and continued to fight, until a ball struck him in the face ; he fell, and in- 
stantly expired. The action lasted for an hour and a half longer, but their lead- 
er's death becoming known, and day beginning to dawn, the Souliotes retreated 
| to their original position at Mikrokhori, carrying off with them their general’s 
} ody ” 

We must inake room for one passage from Hallech’s ode :— 








An hour passed on. The Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last : 

He woke —to hear his sentries shrick, 

“Toarms! they come! the Greek! the Greek !" 

He woke to die ‘midst flame and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death-shots, falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the tempest cloud ! 

And heard with voice as thunder loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band; 

“Strike! till the last arm'd foe expires ; 

Strike! for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike! for the green graves of your sires— 

God and your native land!” 

They fought, like heroes, long and well ; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 

They conquered—but Bozzaris fell 
Bleeding in every vein 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won ; 

Then saw in death his eye-lids close 

Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

} Like flowers at set of sun. 


’ 





After tragedy comes a farce ; and the following may rival the most extrava- 


bind stones, engaged with the enemy an interchange of musket-balls, and oppro- | gant of Moncrietf's :— 


iy brious epithets, sometimes interrupted by a temporay truce, during which, sol- 


‘Inthe autemn of the same year, Count Metaxa, having failed in his mission 


t- diers of both nations might be seen sitting in groups, smoking and conversing on | to the Congress of Verona, listened to a scheme suggested to him at Ancona by 


the chances of the war, their private affairs, and the health of their acquaint- | Capta 


n Jourdain, for striking up an alliance with that magna nomints umbra, the 


ances: these truces were very seldoin violated. The Turks frequently made | order of St. John of Jerusalem. ‘The Count delegated his full powers to Jour- 
ly , sorties, not so much with a hope of driving back their opponents, as to breathe a | dain, and the latter visiting Paris in March 1823, and making known his object, 
c- freer air, and divert their ennui; on such occasions, the main body of the Greeks | was, through the intervention of Monsieur Raoul, counsellor of the order, admit- 
its advanced to support their outposts, and actions ensued remarkable rather for a conference with the commission of French knights residing in that capi- 
p nose and waste ot powder, than fer the loss sustained , until! the Moslems, | ta Two plenipote nttaries (the Marquis de Marcieu and the Marquis de la 
n. thinking they had taken sufficient exercise, and pressed by superior numbers, re- | Porte) being appointed to negotiate with him, signed a treaty, July the 10th, 





v- tired behind their ramparts. Such affairs erally occurred early in the morn- | which was ratified on the I8th by the Grand Pnor of Auvergne, the Bailly de 
ing, or just before sunset: during the noontide heat, besiegers and besieged slept | Lasterie, the Chancellor, and three Commanders of the Order. In twenty-four 

1, and took their meals, and the nights were passed in so perfect a repose, that, had | articles, it stipulated the recognition of Greece, and the closest alliance and 
either chosen to be on the alert, they might have surprised the enemy. ‘The ion between the high contracting parties, who formally guaranteed to each 








other the integrity of their respective territories, and agreed to share their con- 
quests over the Infidels !” ; 
We cannot finally dismiss these volumes without repeating our commendation 
of the diligent search after truth, discernible in every page, and bearing our tes- 
timony to the great ability of the narrative, and the sound common sense display- 
ed by the writer in his few but very judicious reflections. 
—— 


BRITISH INDIA. 


The Political, Commercial, and Financial condition of the Anglo-Eastern Empire, 
in 1832: an Analysis of ils Home and Foreign Governments, and a Practi- 
cal Examination of the Doctrines of Free Trade and Colonization, with re- 
ference to the renewal or modification of the Hon. East India Company's 
“Charter. By the author of “ The Past and Present State of the Tea Trade 
of England, and of the Continentsof Europe and America, &c.” London: 
Parbury, Allen, & Co. 

That the East India Company are masters of the fairest portion of India—that 
they won this fine empire in aseries of wars waged against their European ene- 
mies and the native princes—that they have maintained and extended their 
power by measures sometimes bold, and sometimes gentle—sometiines fierce, 
and sometimes merciful—and that they are kind and generous to their servants, 
and rank high amongst the merchant princes of the earth, we required no one to 
tell us. Although we dislike the author's style, and doubt many of his conclu- 
sions, we are not insensible to the value of his statements: in these there isa 
fullness, an accuracy, and a desire to make no reservation, which will win many 
readers to his volume, and do no small service to the nation, so far as regards the 
East India Company. 

‘The author, having explained in what manner this empire has been acquired 
and kept, and delivered a dissertation on the character and condition of the native 
tribes of India, showing, that they are a people jealous in matters of civil policy, 
domestic manners, and religion, proceeds to give us an analysis of the Home Go- 
vernment of India, consisting of the Courts of Proprietors, Directors, and Board 
of Control. ‘There are, in all, 3,579 proprietors, and £6,000,000 of stock. The 
holder of £500 in the stock is entitled toa seat in the Court of Proprietors, and 
has liberty to speak and give or withhold his assent regarding any measures pro- 
posed: the holder of £1,000 stock has, in addition to these powers, a vote for a 
Director; the holder of £3,000, two votes; the holder of £6,000, three votes , 
and all who hold from £10,000 to £100,000, have four votes. ‘To hinder cor- 
ruption and prevent collusive transfers of stock, or purchases to create votes for 
the moment, no proprietor can vote unless he has held the amount of stock for 
twelve months. No proxy .s permitted, and minorsare incapable. ‘There are 45 
proprietors, with four votes each, 50 with three, 370 with two, 1502 with one, 
and 221 hold only £500 each, and can debate, but not vote for a director. There 
are, in all, 2,658 votes, and they are thus curiously divided: Members of Parlia- 
ment, private gentlemen, bankers, merchants, &c. 1836 votes ; married women, 
widows, and spinsters, 372 votes; officers in the King’s and Company's service, 
222 votes ; bishops, rectors, and curates, 86 votes ; officers of his Majesty's Navy, 
28 votes; English, Irish, and Scotch Peers, 20 votes ; and doctors and surgeons, 
19 votes. The Court of Directors is composed of 24 proprietors of India stock 
to the amount of not less than £2,000 each: of these, in the year 1831, nine 
were retired civil or Jaw officers of the company; 4 military officers of ditto; 5 
maritime commanders of ditto; 4 private Indian merchants, and 8 London 
bankers. More than twenty of these had an extensive practical knowledge of 
indian affairs, and seven were members of Parliament. ‘This Court enjoys full 
authority over all matters at home and abroad, relating to the political, financial, 
jadicia), military, and commercial a‘lairs of the Company, subject, however, to 
limitations vy Acts of Parliament, and the superintendence of the Board of 
Control. ‘The Court again is divided into 14 Committees, called as follows :— 
1. Secret Committee, 2, Correspondence ditto, 3. Treasury ditto, 4. Govern- 
ment troop: and stores ditto, 5. Legal proceedings ditto, 6. Military ditto, 7. Ac- 
counts ditto, 8. Buying ditto, 9. Warehouses ditto, 10. India House ditto, 11. 
Shipping ditto, 12. Private Trade ditto, 13. Civil College ditto, 14. Military 
College ditto. 

The Home Patronage of the Court of Directors is shared, in some degree, 
with the Government Board of Control; its annual value was calculated by the 
Westminster Review, at £600,000: that this is overrating the patronage of the 
Court prodigiously, there can be little doubt; indeed, without openly charging 
the directors with violating solemn oaths, and forgetting all the trusts reposed in 
them, no one can pretend to puta value on their power. Only one member has 
been charged with corruptly bestowing his patronage ; and we, of our own know- 
ledge, know that the Court of Directors, as well collectively as individually, 
have done acts of kindness and generosity, which might be examples even to 
Royal Governments. ‘The patronage of the Court consists of civil, military, 
and naval appointments for India; and, taking the average of the last five years, 
the amount will be, of writers, 40; of engineers and artillery officers, 67; of 
cavalry officers, 15; of infantry officers, 125; of assistant surgeons, 56; and of 
naval officers and others, 30. The Board of Control sent out to India during) 
the last five years, 22 writers, 63 military cadets, and 16 assistant surgeons: of 
all presentations, the writerships are the most valuable, and the Board of Con- 
trol seems to have had more than its proper share. On examining the lists of 
writers who went from Haileybury College for the last five years, we perceive 3 
sons of noblemen, 8 sons of baronets, 14 sons of clergymen, 8 sons of directors, 
30 sons of the Company’s civil servants, and 22 of the Company's military ser- 
vants. When we consider that the directors have strong family claims; that 
numbers of meritorious officers have no fortunes and clever sons, and that many 
of the Company’s servants in the east, have been cheered in their arduous duties, 
by the prospect of provision being made for their children—if their merits en- 
titled them to it, we cannot see that the directors have been partial in their pa- 
tronage. ‘* Nay, many orphans and others, whose misfortunes and merits were 
their chief claim, have received,” says our author, “ appointments from donors, 
whose names they have never yet learned, and to whom they were perfect 
strangers. 

Our Indian army is officered, and our Courts of Judicature maintained by a 
yearly supply of military cadets and writers, who are educated at the great se- 
minaries of Haileybury and Addiscombe. Of the former of these establishments, 
our author informs us, 

“The civil service of India, from which the executive, financial, judicial, and 
“commercial departments are supplied, from the provincial magistracy to a seat 
at the Council Board (or sometimes to the governor-generalship), originates prin- 
cipally from the students of Haileybury College, an establishment founded by the 
East India Company for the better and surer supply of men qualified to fill the 
importment duties which devolve on an English official, when transplanted to 
shores where the happiness or misery of millions depends upon his talent, his 
integrity, and moral firmness of character. ‘The students at Haileybury, who 
must enter between the ages of sixteen and twenty, are classed in four succes- 
sive terns of six monthseach ; two entire days in every week are given to Oriental 
literature, and part of other days. ‘There are four European departments; seven 
months in the year are devoted to lectures on various subjects; for instance, a 
student who remains two years at the college, receives in three terms from se- 
venty to eighty hours of law tuition, and altogether ninety hours; he is instruct- 
ed in elemental knowledge on the limits between morals and law, political and 
civil rights; in the English and Mahomedan criminal law, and on the law of 
evidence; the moral and legal obligations of government are also inculcated ; 
the laws affecting property, promises and contracts. and the obligations arising | 
from public and private relations, are carefully taught, as well as the classics, 
mathematics, and in fact every branch of education which can be requisite for a 
statesman on the most extensive field of action. 

“The ablest masters in every language, European or Asiatic, are employed at 
the college: for Sanscrit as well as Greek, Persian as well as Latin, and Hin- 
doostanee and Bengallee as well as French and Italian, are sedulously cultivated ; 
the most learned professors of philosophy are also in attendance, and every day, 
except Sunday, there are lectures.” 

Every student pays 100 guineas per annum, and costs the Company in addition, 
£117, before he is ready to sail for India. All who are acquainted with this se- 
minary, know how useful it is in preparing the civil servants of the Company for 
the proper discharge of their duties in the East. The military seminary of Ad- | 
discombe is equally useful iu educating officers :— 

“This establishment, when full, consists of 150 cadets; who pay £65 the 





discombe, the engineer cadets go to Chatham to finish their education in sapping 








first year, and £50 the second, the extra £15 being for the purpose of supplying 
them with uniform and accoutrements. ‘The youug men are selected from the 
most respectable families of the three kingdoms, in the same manner as the 
civil servants ; it frequently happening that one brother embarks in the one ser- 
vice, and the other in its opposite. They are educated in strict military disci- 
pline, as well as inthe oriental languages; are expected to be grounded in the 
classics, and be acquainted with at least one continental European modern lan- 
guage. ‘The officers of the college consist of some of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced of the Company’s army, and the public examiner is Col. A. Dickson of | 
the Royal artillery. This gentleman visits the college from time to time, to mark | 
the progress of the cadets, and see when they are fit to be brought forward for an | 
examination. There is no fixed period for their remaining at college, but if after 

two years any cadet does not evince talents wich it is thought will further de- 

velope themselves in six months, his friends are recommended to withdraw him. | 
‘The cadets get their appointments as soon as qualified ; but by Act of Parlia- 
ment they cannot proceed to India before they are sixteen years of age. Their | 
appointments to different branches of the service are undeviatingly made in con- 
sequence of merit, and the examinations are conducted unconnected with the 
masters who have had the instruction of the cadets; if a lad is unable to stand 
the mathematical tests for the Artillery or Engineers, but evinces much general 
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and mining under Col. Pasley. ‘The grounds around Addiscowbe are laid out 
with redoubts, guns, &c., for the purpose of practice; and the pains taken for 
the formation of good soldiers have been eminently the cause of success in the 
Indian artillery, &c.” ; 

We Have ourselves witnessed the anxicus labours of the various professors, 
and the patient firmpess and gentlemanly mildness of Col. Houston; nor have 
we been uninterested in the studies of the cadets: it was no hasty review of 
their merits, which made the Duke of Wellington say, that the young engineers 
and artillery officers of Addiscombe, surpassed those of like standing in the royal 
army. The average expense of each cadet on this fine establishment, is £98, 
or nineteen pounds less than that of the writers at Haileybury. 

The army, to which those young men furnish a regular supply of officers, is 
immense ; the territory over which they have to be spread is large ; and the 
frontier, reaching from Bombay on the left, to Bengal on the right, is extensive 
and peopled, too, by many warlike nations. There are of engineers 1,062, of 
artillery 16,962, of cavalry 19,539, of infantry 169,617, and of invalids 10,496 ; 
making in all 217,698 men, in the three Presidencies. ‘These are officered partly 
by the King and partly by the Company: there are 95 officers of engineers, 358 
artillery officers, 463 cavalry officers, 2,276 infantry officers ; on the staff 383, 
in the medical department 590; making in all, including the commissariat, and 
warrant officers of artillery, 5,531; of whom, 752 are in the King’s service. Of 
native officers there are 525in the cavalry, and 3,126 in the infantry—there are 
but 12 engineers ; inall, however, there are 4,542, of whom 473 are medical 
men. ‘The native troops in our service are Hindoos and Mahomedans ; they are 
mixed in every regiment, and in discipline, cleanliness, and sobriety, they are, 
says our author, unsurpassed by any other troops. ‘The native artillerymen make 
it a point of honour to be cut down at their guns rather than desert them ; 
wherever a British officer will Jead, it has rarely or never been found that his se- 
poys willnot follow. 

In the chapter on free trade with India, the author discusses the matter of 
the Company’s monopoly, and the propriety of opening the charter to all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Were India like any other country under the sun—more particu- 
larly European countries—there could not be one moment's doubt im the matter ; 
but our empire there is held by opinion rather than forece—by refined policy rather 
than the terror of our horse and foot ; and many well-informed persons are of opi- 
nion that an unrestrained intercourse would, while it increased individual 
wealth, sap national power. ‘This let the wise in such matters discuss ; the ta- 
bles of import and export contained in this chapter, will supply them with the 
materials of speculation, and they will see for themselves whether our commer- 
cial intercourse with India has been improved since the partial opening of the 
trade. Of printed books there are less exported than formerly ; and to this we 
may add, that the Hindoos have not become partial to European clothing, as was 
anticipated—the importation of woollens has been falling off, and the same may 
be said of many other articles. 

The chapter of the Indian press gives us many curious details ; there are thir- 
ty-three newspapers and other periodical works in Bengal alone, conducted by 
Englishmen ; of these, five are daily political papers, six are daily commercial 
ditto, two are tri-weekly ditto, three duo-weekly ditto, eight weekly ditto, six 
monthly journals, two quarterlies, and two annuals. No duty was imposed on 
these newspapers when the stamp law was enforced within the Presidency, and 
the postage upon them was reduced one half. A Calcutta newspaper is carried 
1000 miles for three-pence ; and when any one commences a new journal, the 
government sends the first number, free of postage, into any quarter of Hindostan 
the proprietor chooses. The scientific periodical of Captain Herbert goes free 
everywhere. Of native papers there are ten; some are in Persian, some in 
Bengalee, some in Hindoostanee, and one in broken English. 
upon the press the author says :— 

“ Those who complain so loudly of the Indian authorities on this score, should 
look at home and ask themselves what are the restrictions on the press in the 
free city of London! Numerous sureties, and penalty bonds of £500 each, be- 
fore a single paper dare be printed; then a stamp duty of fourpence on each pa- 
per; after that a tax on the very paper itself; and after that again, three shil- 
lings and sixpence on cach advertisement! ‘Two years imprisonment for libel; 
and confinement in Horsemonger Gaol on bread and water, with an addition of 
grue! to ward off the cholera, for presuming to sell an unstamped paper. In In- 
dia no penalty bonds are required, no sureties, no stamps, no excised paper, no 
advertisement duty ; yet England boasts of the ‘glorious freedom of the press !’ 
If the East India Company had pursued a similar course in India, there would 
have been a petty hue and cry throughout the lund. ‘There is certainly a power 
vested in the governments of India of sending out of the country any person 
whose actions tend to disturb the peace of the country, whether by means of 
writing in a newspaper or by any other method.” 

On education, which is closely connected, for good or evil, with the press, the 
author says :— 

‘Tt was stipulated at the last renewal of the charter, that £10,000 should be 
annually devoted from the surplus territorial revenue of India to the purpose of 
education ; by the following extract from a parliamentary return in 1832 (No. 7), 
it will be seen that the company have doubled, and in some years trebled the 
amount laid down in the Act, although there was no surplus revenue in India. 





1824 . . . . £21,884 | 1828 £35,841 

1825 66,563 | 1829 38,076 

1826 27,412 | 1820 44,330 
; 1827 45,313 


“ As an instance of the efforts making for the diffusion of intelligence through- 
out the British dominions, I may quote the testimony before Parliament of the 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie, who states that since the renewal of the last charter, the 
Bengal Government have established a college at Calcutta for the Hindoos, and 
reformed very much the old Moslem College ; that colleges have heen establish- 
ed at Delhi and Agra, for both Hindoos and Moslems ; the Hindoo college at Be- 
nares has been reformed; at the several institutions it has been the object of 
Government to extend the study of the English language, and good books have 
been supplied, &c.; that seminaries have been established in different parts of 
the country, and schools established by individuals have been aided by Govern- 
ment.” 

Our space will not allow us to pursue these inquiries farther. ‘Though the au- 
thor has written his work more in the spirit of a partizan than we like, we cannot 
quarrel with his arithmetic ; nor, indeed, with many of his remarks. It will, we 
suspect, be found infinitely more difficult to make extensive changes in India 
than some of our friends imagine; that country is in a ticklish state; Russia, 
notwithstanding her distance, regards it as a more easy prey than she does the 
nations of Europe ; fifteen millions of Mahomedans are ready to draw the sword 
and put their feet in the stirrup on slight pretences ; the native soldiers, too, may 
well be doubted ; nay, on several occasions, the European portion of the army 
has shown such spirit regarding changes as the wise should respect. We hope, 
however, that something will be done which, without hurting individual rights, or 
putting our dominions to hazard, may meet the wishes of all parties. 

—— 
LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Journal of the Geographical Society of London. Vol. 11. London: Murray. 

We have read this journal with a double pleasure—pleasure arising from the 
interest of the work itself, and a little allowable satisfaction at finding that our 
reports of the proceedings of the Society, and the papers read at its meetings, 
have been generally full and accurate. We have now only a few extracts to 
make, and our first will be froma dispatch received from Lieut.-Goy. Stirling, 
communicated by Lord Goderich, while the work was passing through the press, 
and which contains the. 

Latest Official Accounts from Swan River. 

“2d April, 1832. The only portion of Western Australia which has been any 
way examined or explored is inclosed in the accompanying map of reference, 
which will afford, at a view, a general idea of the routes and discoveries of the 
principal exploring parties. It will not be requisite for me to enter into the de- 
tails of the reports which have been made to me on these matters ; but I shall 
endeavour to give a general sketch of the information which we possess relative 
to the soils, the surface, the supply of water, the climate, and the indigenous 
products of the country. 

“The coast from Gantheaume Bay on the west to Doubtful Island Bay on the 
south, including the several islets and rocks, present the remarkable calcareous 
substance which has been supposed to exist in no other place than on the shores 
Although it serves in general as a 
kind of edging to this part of the continent, it is occasionally imterrupted by the 
protrusion of granite and trap; and it is in some places covered with sand. The 
open downs which it forms sometimes afford good sheep-keep, and it burns into 
very fine lime; but in general the soil upon it is of little value. Behind this 
sea range of hills, which are sometimes 800 feet in height, and two or three 
miles in breadth, there is a low sandy district which appears to have had a dilu- 
vial origin, as it exhibits occasionally pebbles and detached pieces of the older 
rocks, and varies from mere sand to red loam and clay. In some parts this sandy 
district presents considerable portions of very fine soil, and in no part is it abso- 
lutely sterile. The banks of the rivers, which flow through it, are of the richest 
description of soil, and although a large portion would not pay for cultivation at 


| the present price of labour, it is not unfit for grazing. Out cf this sandy plain 


there occasionally arise ranges and detached hills of primitive formation, the 
most extensive of which is the range which bounds the plain on the east or 
landward side, and extends from the south coast between the Cape D’Entrecas- 
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average height may be stated at 1000 feet. ‘To the eastward of the principal of 
these ranges is an interior country of a different formation from that on the coast, 
being of a red loamy character. It appears to have the lowest portion of its 
surface about 500 feet above the level of the sea, and discharges all its waters 
westwardly, or southwardly, through the range aforesaid. Some of these 
streams have a constant current, and would afford a supply of water in the dryest 
months ; and, in general, neither the interior nor the country near the coast ean 
be said to be badly watered. 

“ Such is the imperfect sketch which I am able to afford of the general surface 
of the country. In the quality of its soils it is extremely variable; but there 
have been ascertained to exist, by Capt. Bannister, Mr. Dale, and many other 
explorers, extensive districts of land of the best kind. And having given that 
point every attention, being fully aware of the great importance of being well 
assured that there is a sufficiency of fertile land, I may now express my convic- 
tion, from the reports of others no less than by my own observation, that there is 
abundance, and indeed as large a proportion of it as usually exists in such exten- 
sive territories, 

“The only products of the country of any value at present are its timber, 
which is inexhaustible and of excellent quality, and its grasses, which.afford feed 
of superior quality for sheep, horses, and cattle. ‘There is a good species of to- 
bacco and perennial flax, similar to the kind usually cultivated in Europe ; but 
these are as yet only valuable as indicative of the capabilities of the soil. 

“For some time back registers of the weather have been kept at King 
George's Sound and at Perth: and hereafter it will be possibie to ascertain with 
precision the ranges of the temperature, the barometrical pressure, and the de- 
gree of moisture in these districts, compared with other countries. At present, 
after three years’ experience of the climate of the Swan River district, it may 
| he said tobe exceptionable only in the months of January, February, and March, 
when the heat and drought are as disagreeable as they ean be without affecting 
health. The district of King George's Sound being exposed to southerly winds 
in summer, and frequently visited by showers, is the most equable, perhaps, in 
the world, and the most temperate. ‘The heat on the west coast is certainly in- 
tense, and the mosquitos, which abound there in summer, are serious evils in 
their way, and have caused some distike to this part of the country as a place of 
residence. but notwithstanding these and other local and trivial objections, the 
climate, the ports, the position, and extent of the country, are such as fit it to be 
the seat of a wealthy and populous possession of the crown ; andI feel justified 
in saying in this stage of its occupation, that it will not fail to become such, from 
any natural disqualification of the soil.” 

Another interesting paper from which we shall make an extract, is the account 
of Capt, Alexander's expedition up the Esseguibo. Our original report was, in- 
deed, very full, and contains some interesting information omitted in the Journal 
of the Society, as not being purely geographical :— 

‘* My purpose was now to proceed up the noble Essequibo river towards the 
El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, and view the mighty forests of the interior, 
and the varied and beautiful tribes by which they are inhabited. Our residence 
on the island of Wakenaam had been truly a tropical one. During the night, the 
tree-frogs, crickets, razor-grinders, reptiles, and insects of every kind, kept up a 
continued concert. At sunrise, when the flowers unfolded themselves, the hum- 
ming birds, with the metallic lustre glittering on their wings, passed rapidly from 
blossom to blossom. ‘The bright yellow and black mocking-birds flew from their 
pendant nets, accompanied by their neighbours, the wild bees, which construct 
their earthen hives on the same tree. ‘The continued rains had driven the snakes 
from their holes, and on the path were seen the bush-master (conacouchi) unri- 
valled for its brillant colours, and the deadly nature of its poison ; and the labari 
| equally poisonous, which erects its scales in a frightfnl manner when irritated 
The rattlesnake was also to be met with, and harmless tree snakes of many spe- 
cies. Under the river's bank lay enormous caymen of alligators,—one lately 
killed measured twenty-two feet. Wild deer and the peecari hog were seen in 
the centre of the island ; and the jaguar and cougour (the American leopard and 
| lion) occasionally swam over from the main land. 

‘We sailed up the Essiquibo for a hundred miles in a small schooner ot 
thirty tons, and occasionally took to canoes or coorials to visitthe crecks. We 
then went up a part of the Mazarooney river, and saw also the unexplored 
Coioony; these three rivers join their waters about one hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Essequibo. In. sailing or paddling up the stream, the breadth is so 
| great, and the wooded islands so numerous, that it appears as if we navigated a 
| large lake. ‘The Dutch in former times had cotton, indigo, and cocoa estates up 
| the Essequibo, beyond their capital, Kykoveral, on an island at the forks or junc- 
| tion of the three rivers. Now, beyond the island at the mouth of the Essequibo 
| there are no estates, and the mighty forest has obliterated all traces of former 
| cultivation. Solitude and silence are on either hand, not a vestige of the dwel- 
| lings of the Hollanders being to be seen; and only occasionally in struggling 
| through the entangled brushwood one tumbles over a marble tombstone brought 
| from the shores of the Zuyderzee. 
| ‘“Atevery turn of the river we discovered objects of great interest, The 
| dense and nearly impenetrable forest itself occupied our chiet attention ; mag- 

nificent trees, altogether new to us, were anchored to the ground by bush-rope, 
| convolvuli, and parasitical plants of every variety. The flowers of these cause 
| the woods to appear as if hung with garlands. Pre-eminent above the others 
| was the towering and majestic Mora, its trunk spread out into buttresses ; on its 
top would be seen the king of the vultures expanding his immense wings to dry 
after the dews of night. The very peculiar and romantic cry of the bell-bird, 
or campanero, would be heard at intervals ; it is white, about the size of a pigeon, 
| with a leathery excrescence on its forehead, and the sound which it produces in 
| the lone woods is like that of a convent-bell tolling. 

“A crash of the reeds and brushwood on the river’s bank would be followed 
by a tapir, the western elephant, coming down to drink and to roll himself in the 
mud; and the menati or river-cow would lift its black head and small piercing 
eye above the water to graze on the leaves of the corridore tree. ‘They are shot 
froma stage fixed in the water, with branches of their favourite food hanging 
from it; one of twenty-two ewt. was killed not long ago. High up the river, 
where the alluvium of the estuary is changed for white sandstone, with occasion- 
ally black oxide of manganese, the fish are of delicious flavour; among others, 
the pacoo, near the Falls or Rapids, which is flat, twenty inches long, and weighs 
four pounds; it feedson the seed of the arum arborescens in devouring which the 
Indians shoot it with their arrows: of similar genus are the cartuback, waboory, 
and amah. 

“The most remarkable fish of these rivers are, the pert or oamh, two feet long, 
its teeth and jaws are so strong, that it cracks the shells of most nuts to feed 
on their kernels, and is most voracious. * * Also the genus silurus, the 
young of which swim in a shoal of one hundred and fifty over the head of the 
mother, who, on the approach of danger, opens her mouth, and thus saves her 
progeny ; with the /ortcaria calicthys, or assa, which constructs a nest on the 
surface of pools from the blades of grass floating about, and in this deposits its 
spawn, which is hatched by the sun. Inthe dry season this remarkable fish has 
been dug out of the ground, for it burrows in the rains owing to the strength and 
power of the spine; in the gill-fin and body it is covered with strong plates, and 
far below the surface finds moisture to keep it alive. ‘The electric eel is also an 
inhabitant of these waters, and has sometimes nearly proved fatal to the strongest 
swimmer. If sent to England in tubs, the wood and iron act as conductors, and 
keep the fish in a continued state of exhaustion, causing, eventually, death ; an 
earthenware jar is the vessel in which to keep it in health.” 

The very valuable notes by Mr. Wilkinson, on a Part of the Eastern Desert 
of Upper Egypt, appear to have been read at the second meeting of the Society 
in November 1830, a few days before those arrangements were perfected, which 
have since enabled us to report the proceedings of the Society—twe shall there- 
fore make considerable extracts. Of the Porphyry Quarries at Gebel Dokhan, 
first visited by Mr. Burton in 1822, the account is exceedingly interesting. It 
was long unknown where the quarries were situated, and it was doubted whether 
Egypt produced this stone. 

The Ancient Porphyry Quarries. 

“ At Gebel Dokhan, we had the satisfaction of seeing ruins of some extent ; 
of viewing those vast quarries, from which Rome took so many superb pieces of 
porphyry to adorn her baths and porticos ; of contemplating the labour and ex- 
pense incurred in making so many fine roads, which cross the mountains in all 
directions ; of walking in the streets and houses of the old inhabitants of an an- 
cient town ; and, above all, of finding a temple in the midst of a now deserted 
and uninhabitable valley. 

“The chief difficulty in working these quarries was the want of water. It 
was removed by sinking two wells, one of which must have cost immense labour, 
being a shaft of about fifteen feet in diameter, sunk in a solid porphyry rock ;— 
it is now impossible to judge of its depth, being much filled up with earth, but 
there is still some distance to the spring ;—the actual depth of that part where 

it is solid rock is thirty-eight feet, and much more must be allowed for a good 
| supply of water. It has a cistern attached to it, from which are led troughs for 
the cattle. ‘The other well is more filled up, being altogether only twenty-two 
| feet deep, with a diameter of fifteen feet ;—that part which is still visible is cased 
| with stone. It is placed on one side of a circular space, which was perhaps 
| once covered in, by means of a roof supported on pillars, five of which still re- 
main. On them are scratched boats and various figures, also a few Greek let- 
| ters above across. This last is near the town which the Arabs call Bélet Ke- 
beer or the large village ; the other is a ten minutes walk distant and in another 
valley. 












| “The town was situated on a small height, at the base of the eastern moun- 


tain, and contained many houses of various forms and dimensions. At the north 


teau and Wilsons Inlet, northward to the 30th degree of latitude. The highest | end is a square, around which seem to have been shops, where they worked 
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terra cotta, apparently for the purpose of washing some mineral, though I see no 
other marks of anything having been wrought here for porphyry. A house, per- 
haps that of the prefect, consists of an area, on each side of which are four 
pillars, which perhaps once supported a covering ; beyond is a stuccoed cistern. 
and then a room, from which staircases lead to the upper story, at least to those 
rooms which are above, for the town is built on a declivity. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a wa!l, strengthened with towers placed according to the nature of | 
the ground,—I consider the whole as a military station, containing workshops, 
storehouses’ and everything which the place might require. On the outside of 
the wall, to the south, is a separate building, either a furnace or a bath, more 
probably the latter. 

“ Besides this town there are houses built on either side, at the base of the 
mountain, or upon the adjacent low hills, which were perhaps habitations of 
workmen. A little farther up the valley, to the south, is a sinall temple dedi- 
cated to Sarapis;—it was never finished, though all the materials are on the 
spot ; not a column was ever put up,—nothing was completed but the step on 
which they were to stand, and which was to form the base of the portico. ‘The 
order ig Ionic, the mouldings very simple, and the architecture superior to any- 
thing one could have expected to find inthese mountains. * * * 

“A little farther up the valley, and on the opposite side, is a small ruin, con- 
sisting of a walled area, from which leads a flight of steps to a platform, uniting 
it to an adytum, which is nearly square,—a colonnade leading up the centre sup- 
ported the roof, on each side of which was a raised bench; near it, in the bed of 
a torrent; was a round block, on the circumference of which are the remains of 
an inscription, recording a dedication to Ises (written Esreds,) by a military 
officer of the name of Phanius Severus, in the twenty-second year of the reign 
of Adrian. As that emperor reigned a month less than twenty-one years, he ap- 
pears to have been dead at the time of the dedication, though the knowledge of 
his death had not yet reached this distant station. 

“A great quantity of pottery is found in every direction among the ruins, par- 
ticularly a blue and glazed species, probably used for domestic purposes. ‘There 
18 also much glass and fish-shells, the latter of which are probably the remains of 
one ef the ancient inhabitants. ‘They communicated with the sea by a high road 
leading from the S.E. side of these mountains, of which I shall afterwards have 
occasion to speak. ‘I'he roads on the eastern side of the valley are not so wide, 
neither are the quarries so extensive as un the western mountain; the roads are 
not, however, unworthy of remark; constructed with the same attention, they 
fully answer the purpose for which they were intended, though the skill of the 
engineer was not so much called for. 

‘In the quarries there is nothing remarkable but the remains of a few fur- 
naces for repairing and tempering the tools; for, it is evident, from the quantity 
of small chippings of porphyry, that the large blocks weré chiselled, and, proba- 
bly, nearly finished on the mountain. ‘There were several smal! huts, and others, 
on the summit of the hill, for these seem to have been watch-towers, perhaps as 
look-outs on the different heights; in one of these huts, a stone, which formed 
part of the wall, is inscribed with the name of Socrates. 

“The western mountain presents more to interest the traveller. At the base 
of it is asmall village, in which was worked the porphyry that was sent down by 
the superb road, which terminated here. ‘The larger blocks were cut into sarco- 
phagy, or baths, and tazze, in a court without the houses, which were themselves 
very small ; many of the blocks are still in the position in which the workmen 
left them. The road which leads from this village up the mountain is fourteen 
paces broad ; at the distance of about every twelve paces are piles of stunes. 
Innumerable smaller roads diverge from it, in various directions, to the different 
quarries. 

‘On the principal road are buttresses, or solid piles of stone, raised at inter- 
vals, probably for lowering the larger blocks; and in some parts we observed in- 
clined descents, paved with great care, which must have been for the same pur- 
pose. It is probable that the column, or other kind of wrought stone, was placed 
on a sledge (similar to that represented in the grottoes of Massara,) which was 
gontly lowered by means of cranes attached to the buttresses.” 

Of Myos Hormos, once the great entrepot of the eastern trade, whence more 
than a hundred vessels sailed annually to bring back the splendid fabrics, and the 
spicy woods of India! only the ruins remain—it has not a single inhabitant, and 
the accumulation of sand has rendered the bay so shallow, that no vessel could 
now ride in it, even at high tide :— 

The Copper Mines of Réigatamercch. 

* After a short day's journey of little more than 21 miles, we reached the low 
hills in which are situated the copper-mines of Reigatamerééh ;—they have 
evidently been worked by the ancients, as well from the quantity of pottery and 
scori# there, as from the rémains of the miners’ houses, and the regular manner 
inwhich the caverns have been cut, following up the veins. Ovr arrival was 
welcomed by a gazelle, which some of the Sheikhs had shot. Fortunately for 
us, we soon had reason to find the accounts given in a modern publication of the 
horrors of this desert not a little exaggerated. So far from its being for the 
most part destitute of every trace of animals and vegetation,—so far from its 
being the Avernus of the winged tribe, and a mere parched sand abandoned by 
all reptiles but the ant, we had the pleasure of seeing, every now and then, 
gazelles and taytals browsing under the shadow of the seyale, or brought in by 
the Arab chasseur ;—vultures and kites soaring above us; and, at evening, were 
visited by a strolling party af scorpions, and a wandering snake. Mr. Granger, 
too, is wrong in stating that the partridge is only found im the neighbourhood of 
the convents of St. Antony and St. Paul; we always met with grouse and par- 
tridges in great abundance at the different watering-places, but particularly at 
Howasheéa, and the others in the primitive mountains in the south. As to the 
ruins of Alabastron being still visible to the north of Mout Kalil, and nearly in 
the same parallel with Oxyrhynchus, this will appear evident to every one, who 
examines the relative positionsof these places, to be impossible, though those 
ruins may exist somewhere or other in these mountains.” 

Excavations on the hills near Wady Girfe. 

“ Near the ruins in a small knoll containing eighteen excavated chambers, 
besides, perhaps, many others, the entrances of which are no longer visible. 
We went into those where the doors were the least obstructed by the sand or 
decayed rock, and found them to be catacombs ; they are well cut, and vary from 
about eighty to twenty-four feet, by five; their height may be from six to eight 
feet. ‘They are rounded at the upper end, and in many of them, at nearly two 
feet and a half from the wall, isa partition of hewn stone, stretching across from 
one side to the other, but not now, if ever, of any height. Some of the cham- 
bers are double, communicating by a door. In the largest we found several very 
fine crystals of salt: the rock is calcareous, and contains a quantity of fossils 
We sought in vain for inscriptions or hieroglyphics ; our curiosity was only 
rewarded by finding the scattered fragments of vases, bitumen, charcoal, and 
eloth. It is evident that the bodies were burned, and the ashes. after the usual 
ceremony of bathing and wrapping them in these cloths, were probably deposited 
in the vases, of which innumerable broken remains are seen in every direction : 
—they are earthenware, mostly red, and heart-shaped, with a mouth of about 
three inches jn diameter, terminating at the base in a point; the materials and 
workmanship are good, 

“To what people shall we ascribe these ruins! The Egyptians did not burn 
their dead ;—the other claimants are the Greeks and Romans; andof these the 
name Grady Rouémi, which the headland just below bears, inclines me in favour 
of the former, Rouémi or Rimi signifying Greek. Grady is a plant which 
abounds on the flat shore below these hills, and nothing is more common among 
the Arabs than to naine their vallies and mountains from plants growing in 
them.” 

With two brief extracts we shall conclude. ‘The first is from a paper, en- 
titled “ Observations on the West Coast of Afriea,” communicated by Capt. | 
Belcher, and relates to : | 

ss The Islet of Alcatraz, 

«We now then recommenced the survey with fiesh energy ; and as there was | 
much sounding to be performed, and some intricacy in the examination of the 
reefs, I determined to ascertain, on shore, the latitude and longitude of the islet 
of Alcatraz. 

“The landing was not at all difficult, but the whole summit of the rock was co- 
vered with boobies (pelicanus sula). I direeted the boat's crew to collect the 
eggs, which exceeded five hundred, and afforded a grateful treat to our salt-fed 
erew, being large, and not much inferior in quality to those of the plover. The 
second and third days we collected from one to two hundred ; after which they 
declined laying more for our gratification. We had them cooked in various ways, 
but the most palatable was an omelet : 

“The customary nuisance in islands where these birds reside, was experienced 
here in its fullest extent ; and nothing but the feeling that, in pursuit of science | 
every consideration of comfort must be sacrificed to attain the object, induced me | 








to endure the almost pestiferous odour to which I was subjected for forty-eight | 
hours. But this annoyance was trifling eompared with one still more odious— | 
@ species of minute blue louse, common to pelicans and other water birds of this 
elimate, approaching in character to the acaras, or tick, almost imperceptible, but 


which, inserting its head beneath the skin, added bodily irritation to the former 
evil. 


“At night the clamour of myriads of these birds, taking up their position en 
masse, On two-thirds of a space of sixty yards diameter, defies all description 
Every moment a fresh party coming in from their cruise, made directly for our | 
lights, and occasionally coming in contact with our hands, did not neglect to give 
us proof of the sharpness of their bills, independent of the great nuisance of fre- | 
quently placing us in darkness at a most critical moment, and sedaubing the in- | 
struments, particularly the object glass of the transit telescope. However, | felt | 
fully repaid for my miseries ; and those who shared them with me were not dis- | 
posed to view them as hardships ; in fact, I belteve the change and diet were 
wewed rather as a pic nic f Wishing to procure one or two of the finest Inds 





| now, they would be shunned by many, even in the heart of Toryisin. 
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for skinning (without killing some useless dozen), [ sallied forth with one of the 
‘reading off Jamps, and examined ‘the hest.’ After their clamour had nearly 
subsided (about midnight), I found them all awake, closely huddled together, 
forming a black crown to this otherwise white islet. None attempted to move, 
but, boobies as they were, foolishly stared at the light, and, without the slightest 
resistance or noise, suffered themselves to be handed out by the bill and exa- 
mined.” 

The interest of the other extract, is nearer home. It relates to the submer- 
sion of a part of Hayling Island, near Portsmouth ; and as this little retired spot 
is just now growing into a watering-place, the following particulars, may be in- 


| teresting to those who in summer idleness wander over the beautiful sands, and 


look, from its silent sea-shore, on the busy stirring life of one of the most magni- 
ficent marine views in the world :— 

“Tt appears,” says Sir Thomas Philip, “that in the second year of the reign 
of Richard If., a petition was presented by the inhabitants of Hayling Island, 
claiming exemption from a proportion of taxes levied on them, in consequence of 
the loss of a great part of their island by the encroachments of the sea. And an 
Inquest being held to investigate the facts, it was reported, that in the fourteenth 
year of the preceding reign, the greater part was so destroyed, that the site of the 
parish chureh, which at first was in the centre of the island, became afterwards 
on the sea-shore, and was then two leagues out in the sea; the inhabitants, at the 
same tine, stating that three hundred acres of arable land had been thus lost 
in forty-three years, and that at every wave, a portion of soil was de- 
stroyed.” 

‘The various papers are illustrated with maps, and, on the whole, we know of 
no work which we ought more heartily to recommend to the public, or which de- 
serves a more extensive circulation. 


—>—. 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 


The Press has been appositely termed the fourth estate of the Realm, for if it 
be not itself a substantive power, it is that from which the three acknowledged 
powers of the constitution receive their impulse and direction, and by which they 
are paralyzed or rendered omnipotent to good or evil. Like the upraised 
hand of the prophet, it can appease the hurricane of the passions, at the crisis 
when the social machine is ready to burst asunder; or, like the writing against 
the wall, itcan raise the whirlwind and scatter desolation. What was efiected 
among the ancients by oratory in the forum, or in the middle ages by religious 
enthusiasm and chicanery, and afterwards by the fanaticists of the pulpit, 
is now produced with infinitely greater power by this greatest of all modern 
inventions. 

The utility of reporting is as incalculable as its effects are universal ; and per- 
haps that which is deemed the most humble of its class, isthe most useful. The 
police report is the poor man’s jaw book, and but too often his only code of 
morals in his worldly dealings. It imparts the most useful of legal information 
to the middie, and even to the upper classes; it isa source of the prevention and 
detection of crime above all contrivances of laws and police ; it is an astonish- 
ing type of the infinite aberrations of the heart and mind under every variety of 
circumstance and caprice of fortune; and, above all, itis the copious source of 
mercy and benevolence to the poor, for it acquaints the afiluent with the un- 
speakable sufferings of the miserable, and teaches pomp to take physic, and to 
‘learn to feel what wretches feel.’ Our police reports often reflect the highest 
honour upon our nature, for | have known them to exhibit the firmest integrity, 
the most tender kindnessand generosity, and even the most sensitive delicacy, 
amidst a class whose habits and sufferings from poverty might lead to a supposi- 
tion that they were rendered impervious to all but coarse and selfish feelings. It 
is from this, and many other reasons, that I regret so often to see police reports 
made the vehicle of ribald jests and low buffoonery, fm which the sufferings of the 
poor are turned to heartless ridicule. Vice is never forgotten in its woe, but the hu- 
morous and harmless peculiarities of the lower orders, the legitimate sources of 
wit and a fundof amusement, too often escape the obtuse reporter. It must be 
observed, that police reporters form no part of the aristocracy of the reporting 
corps. ‘They are paid by the piece, ata penny or three half-pence, or some- 
times at twu-pence, a line, and are seldom attached to the establishment of any 
respectable newspaper. ‘They have no communication with the parliamentary 
reporters, and even the persons of each class are seldom known to each other. Per- 
haps the hauteur and jealousy of the different classes of reporters, may remind 
the reader of Sheridan's joke of the quarrel between the ladies for precedency, 
which was settled by the order in which the articles of their husbands’ trades 
were put upon the dinner table, and in which “tobacco came iast of all.” But 
this mode of paying police reporters produces a singular feature in the profession, 
It acts asa bounty upon long reports, and engenders every vice of composition. The 
police reporter spins out his account of the proceedings before the magistrate to a 
length beyond conception, and multiplying his copies by the polygraph, upon the 
silver paper, they are sent to the different newspapers ad captandum ‘Those that 
are so fortunate as tobe purchased, are then abridged, and the average propor- 
tionof length between the original, or “FLimsy,” as it is called in newspaper 
technicology, and the abridgment, may be stated at about twenty to one. Itis 
obvious that the chances of the public not obtaining strictly accurate police re- 
ports are much increased by this system of business. 

‘he greatest subject of regret is, that police reporting is the only class of re- 
porting that has ledto no direct or immediate improvement of our laws. It 
has, however, brought our police laws into the greatest disrepute, and prepared 
the public mind for a change of principle and detail in our whole system and 
practice. ‘The besetting sins of our code are, the commutation of offences for 
money ; the rigorous, and even cruel interference of the law and police in mat- 
ters purely personal, and in which society has no concern; and the total impu- 
nity which they give to conduct in which all society is deeply interested. De- 
cisions daily reported in newspapers, are some of them such a violation of the 
laws of nature, such an outrage upon all rational ideas of morals and justice, that 
they would be incredible among tne worst horde of savages that ever existed. At 
the moment of writing this, (Aug. 25,) the Times newspaper contains a police 
report, in which the magistrate at Marlborough street is made to complain, that 
the convenient decisions of police magistrates, ina description of cases more 
deeply affecting the morals and happiness of all classes, but especially of the 
poor, than any other, have al] been set aside by a decison of Lord Tenterden in 
the Court of King’s Bench. But for this Marlborough street report, it would 
have appeared to me impossible, that any man not absolutely insane or depraved 
beyond conception, could have made a decision contrary to that of the chief jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench. His Lordship’s decision was simply, that 
no man could be compelled by law, to support a wife and pay her debts, whilst 
she was cohabiting witha paramour who had seduced her from his arms.” A 
foreigner would naturally be at fault to conceive out of what class ef society 
English magistrates are selected—what education could produce in English gen- 
tlemen such abhorrent notions, or how any man of honour or common honesty, 
could hold a place which compelled him toa practice now set at nought by the 
chief justice of the kingdom. Itis due to Sir Peter Laurie to say, that, to the 
horror of his brother magistrates, he preceded the Lord chief justice in this ob- 
vigusly sound decision. 

In the courts of equity, and in the three superior courts of law, the report- 
ing is generally performed, for the morning papers at least, by barristers, at from 
three to five guineas aweek. ‘The ecclesiastical courts are but little attended 
to. ‘Trials at assize are reported by barristers, or by the perliamentary reporters, 
specially sent for the purpose by the newspapers from their respective establish- 
ments, during the vacations of parliament. These persons are not permitted to 
charge above a guinea per diem, with their expenses of staze or postchaise hire ; 
and in cases where their established salary is not continued during their journey, 
their rate of remuneration does not exceed that of the lowest class of travellers 
for the lowest of the commercial houses. 

Almost all the community derive from newspaper reports, all the knowledge 
they possess of the laws of the country in which they live, on which all they 
possess is at stake. ‘They are with many lawyers a principal, and with all a 
very material source of professional knowledge. “The deeper still” in “ the 
lowest depth” of pandemonium, is not more in contrast to “the high empyreum 
of heaven,” than is our constitution, as laid down in theory by Blackstone, com- 
pared to the working, the practical effects, immediate and distant, of our laws, 
as exhibited in the newspaper reports of the term and nisi prius cases in our 
courts, civil, criminal, and of equity. Few but professional men read Blackstone 
to understand him, without execrating the prostitution of his fine, though far 
from profound talents, to his one sole object, of sacrificing society to those in 
possession of power, by proving that ‘‘ whatever is is right.” Benthain exe 
crated his selfish design, and shunned his lectures. Were they to be delivered 
By tl 
reports of law cases in newspapers. the public mind has been instructed in mon 
strous vices and absurdities in our laws and law courts, and has been prepared 


for those great changes which have already commenced, and which will soon pro- 
duce such mighty and beneficial effects throughout the city. In this case, as 
much asin any other, the press—the reporting branch of the press—has prov i 
itself the fourth and most potent estate of tee realm, coinpelling kings, lords, 
and commons, to bow to the public sense which it has created 

The next, and highest branch of the reporting business, is that of giving to 
the people reports of the debates and proceedings in both Houses of pariament. 
In thas, feporting is carried to an astonishing degree of perfection. It exhivits, 
beyond all precedent or existing example, the excellence which is produc d, asa 
matter of course, or in natural and almost unavoidable result, from compesuen 
ina free and open market. It is essential to lay great stress upon this fact, for 
many persons, chiefly vain and disappointed members of the Commons, now en- 
tertain the idea that the House could take the reporting of its debates and pre 
ceedings into its own hands 

















or more futile if attempted to be put into practice. The scheme, however, has 

been already formed,conned, and digested. The first attempt to reduce it to 
operation, would afford a most remarkable ilustration of the bad effects of mo- 
nopoly, and of its mability to compete with a collision of intellect and exertion 
in an open arena. The monopoly, moreover, would be of the very worst class , 
for it would be exposed to the incessant variations produced in it by the vanity, 
the ignorance, the selfishness, the local interests, party designs, and personal ob- 
jects of a whole legion of directors, all pulling different ways, and not one of 
them pulling the same way for two months consecutively. 

To pursue the subject, let us suppose the scheme carried into effect, and the 
House of Commons furnished with its regular establishment of reporters, seated 
behind or around the Speaker's chair, as they were in the French National As- 
sembly. ‘The House, in the first instance, would be obliged to resort to the 
old and barbarous law of rendering it a penal breach of privilege for any stran- 
ger to take a note of what occurred or was said within the walls of pariiament. 
If this law of parliament, so utterly repugnant to the spirit of the age, so ut- 
terly subversive of the reigning principle of the stewardship of representation— 
could not be strictly enforced, the parliamentary corps would be soon reduced to 
ciphers, by the flux of vigorous antagonists, stimulated by competition in the 
gallery. The public would fly to the reports of the latter corps, and would re- 
ject the others as ex parte statements, influenced by interested speakers—a mere 
got-up and partial report by employés, instead of a fair communication to the 
people of the conduct of their representatives. But let ne suppose this scheme 
of the House reporting its own debates, in full enjoyment of its monopoly. What 
would be the effects ! 

The first consequence would be the incalculable increase of speaking, and the 
impossibility of the House getting through the business of parliament, even if 
the session were to last the whole year. Much of this effect has already been 
produced by the Mirrer of Parliament. Members who speak so badly, that they 
now despair of appearing in print, and therefore abstain from annoying the House, 
would be on their legs upon petitions, upon every thing relating to their local 
interests, and upon every subject that could obtain for them popularity in their 
neighbourhoods, or general notice. This would have its effects of multiplying 
petitions from every village large enough to give an atlorney hopes of the job of 
drawing up a petition, and procuring signatures; and, to use the hyperbole of 
St. John, nor the world itself would be large enough to hold the books or jour- 
nals, if verba‘im reports were to be printed of such debates. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the printing of such reports would be to- 
tally incompatible with the size and with the nature of a newspaper. Each pa- 
per would have to keep an establisliment in order to abridge, select, alter, and 
put in form the polygraph reports which might be supplied to it by the House. 
The speeches would thus pass through two hands, or a double process, instead 
of coming, as at present, fresh from the reporter's slips to the compositur. The 
chances therefore of inaccuracy, and of losing all the spirit of the originals, 
would be multiplied, and neither the members nor the public would be much 
benefitted The debates, by no possibility of contrivance, could be given by 
a newspaper at their present length, unless the publication were delayed till 
mid-day. 

The complaints against reporting, and the idea of this mode of remedy, have 
arisen from the disappointment of certain members, at not being reported verba- 


importance. I have personaliy known some of the greatest speakers and espe- 
cially Mr. Canning, to declare their astonishment at the perfection to which re- 
porting is now carried, and their admiration at the accuracy with which their 
speeches have appeared in the papers; but except such stars, [ have seldom 
known a member to be satisfied with a report of his speech ; their longing, lin- 
gering look is after verbacm reports. 

Than this wish, nothing can be more preposterous. The public would indeed 
be surprised ata verbatim report of a night's debate. They would construe it 
into a hoax, or imagine that some imp of frolic had been throwing words and sen- 
tences into most admired disorder. 

The scheme of verbatim reporting has been tried, and with the failure it me- 
rited. When Dr. Stoddart commenced the ‘* New Times,” one promised im- 
provement upon the old system of newspapers was verbatim reports of debates. 
For this purpose he hired, tz/er a/ios, the first short-hand law reporter in London 
(Mr. Gurney of course excepted.) 

It happened that the coup d’cssai was made upon a speech of Lord Castle- 
reagh, the most confused speaker within the memory of man, and the most diffi- 
cult for a reporter to reduce to order, or to render at all legible. His lordship 
scarcely ever closed a sentence. He ran them all into one, was full of tautolo- 





No notion could be more preposterous in theory, 


gy, wandered from his subject into something analogous, then reverted to his sub- 
ject, and at a tangent flew off to something totally unconnected with it. His 
parentheses were as numerous as Sancho’s proverbs, and unless they were well 
managed by the reporter, they often had the ludicrous, or sometimes the mis- 
chievous, effect of making his Lordship say directly the reverse of what he in- 
tended. However, the verbatim report of his Lordship’s speech appeared in the 
“ New Times ;" and “ Laughter, holding both his sides,’ could scarcely have 
read it without bursting. His Lordship conceived that some enemy had played 
him this “ mauvaise plaisan/rie.” He sent a friend to the editor with bitter 
complaints: the thing was explained, and the idea of verbatim reporting was 
abandoned. 

No speaker, however excel!ent, is without tautologies, ellipses, and sentences 
redundant, deficient, and confused, or occasionally unintelligible. Here and 
there a screw will be loose; the train of ideas will be lost, and all intended or- 
der and arrangement will wander from the mind, leaving it for a short time a 
chaos. It is here that a reporter's art is put to the test, to reduce every thing to 
order, without departing from identity—and it requires a man of intellect, of 
superior education, and of tact, to go along with the speaker, to identify minds 
with him, and to fix what he has thought rather than what he has said, by the 
context, and a deduction from the tenor of the particular division of the subject 
of the speech. The statement applies even to such men as Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Grey, Sir Francis Burdett, and all our best speakers 
Without disparagement to the excellent speeches of Sir Francis, I may observe, 
that he puts reporting to a severe trial, for one of his sentences would fill at 
least a column without a full stop, and his parentheses are as numerous as the 
celours of the rainbow, and like them run one into the other without line of de- 
markaiion. 

Manual dexterity, or rapid stenography, is not therefore the only or even the 
first qualification of a reporter. His pen must be that of a ready writer, but his 
mind inust be clear and vigorous ; he must have a classical education, be well 
versed in literature, familiar with the business of the House, and with the public 
affairs, and above all things, he 1oust be well acquainted with the subject he re- 
ports. His labour is excessive in quantity and duration, and it is of a nature to 
exhaust the strongest constitution, and to aMict by diseases to old age which it 
prematurely brings on, and leaves in a state of destitution. 

If we reflect upon these facts, nothing can be more curious than the very per- 
fect machinery of a reporting establishment ; its perfection being the mere effect 
| of a law of supply and demand in an open market. 

An establishment consists, or ought to consist, of at least twelve persons, who 
take scriatim each a three-quarter’s of an hour turn at the bar of the Lords, or 
in the gallery of the Commons. With the notes of the speeches he may have 
made in this period, he hastens to his office, where he writes them out in full 
upon slips of paper, and, as fast as each is finished, it is conveyed to the com- 
positors. ‘The maximum of the notes taken in this turn of three-quarter’s of 
an hour, by the best reporter, from the most rapid speaker, if written out to the 
full, will fillrather more than two columns of a newspaper. ‘To write a column 
occupies about two hours and a half. The reporter having thus been at the full 
| stretch of exertion for five hours, and having occupied an hour in passing to and 
| fro between the House and the newspaper office, is ready to take a second turn 





of three-quarter's of an hour, and to write out the new notes of the desk. He 
is called upon * renovare dolorem; but this is the extreme labowr of very heavy 
turns upon a very heavy debate. It may be the good fortune of a reporter during 
his * ¢urn" to find upon liis legs a slow, hesitating, dull speaker, whose speech 
for three-quarter’s of an hour may be thrown into a half or quarter of a column. 
orto find a member who is inaudible in the gallery, or one whom the corps ts 
determined shal! be inaudible, or a member who is voted a bore by the House, 
| and is deemed not worth * taking” by the reporter, or a member who is obnoxious 
to a particular paper, and whom the reporters of that paper are directed by the 
editor not to take, or to cut down as much as possible. 
Notwithstanding all such abridgments and God-sends, the labour of reporting 
throughout a session is worse than slavery. ‘The establishment of each paper 
works in a sort of revolving series, or in the manner of a cyeloid. If A throws 
lots at the commence:ment of a session, and finds his turn at twelve at night, he 
keeps that turn during the whole week. The next week he takes a turn earlier 
by three-quarter’s of an hour, until he progresses downwards to four o clock, the 
| hour at which the House meets. The succeeding week be resumes his first 
place at twelve o'clock, and again works down the series. By this mathematical 
order labour is equalized, aud a perfect fairness and absolute discipline preserved 
| No discipline in the army or navy is so admirably strict, and it is preserved from 
a sense of duty and a consciousness of fair play, with the utmost harmony and 
the most perfect gentlemanly manners. The most complete reporting establish- 
ment that ever existed in London, was that of the ‘“ Morning Chronicle ' up to 
a few years ago ; and so inimitably did the system work, that throughout the ar- 
dnous labours of six sessions, with sometimes from twelve to twenty reliefs in 
both Iuuses on a night, not six instances occurred of a gentleman being after 
bis turn more than the fraction of a minute. On other papers, where the igno- 
rance of an editor, or perhaps his mistakenly benevolent wish to tighten the toils 
of those around him, or where the presumptuous insolence of pretending to 
know better than others, and disdaining to copy an excellent example from « 
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x deemed inferior, or where the perverse and malignant nature of an editor 
established a different order of things, confusion became interminable, imposition 
disgraceful, with broils and quarrels which degraded the whole service. 

The greatest and most extraordinary anomaly in society is the condition of 
the reporters. It would puzzle all the heralds of the college to find in the 
kingdom any class, order, or condition of men bearing the slightest affinity to 
them. 

Their functions are of the most important in society. They are the filters 
through which all the intellect and information of the country must pass—the 
glass through whose pure or discoloured medium the whole nation must view 
the greatest part of all which most deeply interests it. ‘Talent, and a high de- 
gree of education, are essential to their duties; they must be men of integrity 
and of gentlemanly feeling, for their responsibility is great, and their functions 
often require a delicate discernment, and a nice sense of propriety. Notwith- 
standing this, no class of men is so little regarded—none so completely out of 
the pale of respectable society—none so impoverished, or so subject to morti- 
fications, insult, and gross impositions. ‘They owe their evils entirely to them- 
selves. ; ' 

Their power as individuals is contemptible ; as a body it is, or might be, im- 
mense and irresistible. They resemble, however, the lunatics of an asylum, 
whose keepers derive an absolute impunity from the total want of the faculty in 
their patients to cohere as a body, and act in union for a common object. Grie- 
vously do they suffer for this want of instinct. 

Their labours, at best destructive of health, are rendered more fatal by their 
want of union for common defence. none paper (the “ Morning Chronicle’) 
these gentlemen toil like slaves throughout the night, in a room the pestiferous 
stench of which exceeds that of a dissecting room. They are assailed by the 
effiuvia of a steam-engine, a gasometer, and the two furnaces belonging to them. 
At one corner of the room is a most offensive passage, and at the other, the only 
window by which they are ventilated, or receive direct light, opens upon an un- 
covered drain, through which pass the cleansings of several neighbouring houses. 

The most unwholesome and decried manufactory is fit for the dwelling of 
Hygeia, compared to this compound of all villainous smells. On another paper 
(the “ Times’) the night is past in a loft, without any ceiling or covering, except 
the sloping tiles, and the succession of heat and cold is beyond physical endu- 
rance. Inthe first of these cases, by far the strongest, the mind is perplexed in 
the difficulty of estimating the morale which subjects human beings to suck a lot, 
and that which submits to it, without a resistance which is in the power of the 
sufferers. : 

In all countries, but certainly in England more than in any other, the respecta- 
bility of a class depends in the greatest degree upon the incomes to be made in 
it. The army or navy, law or physic, however glorious the one, or honourable 
the other, would sink into contempt, if the heads of it could not make more than 
two or three hundred per annum. Even the church, though a profession sut 
generis, would partake of thiscommon lot. ‘The maximum of a reporter's hire 
is five guineas a week. The employment leads to nothing, except ina few in- 
stances to editorships the tenure of which is more insecure, the duties more 
onerous, and the incomes still contemptible in the scale of gentility. But this 
paltry, wretched salary, is not the only degradation of the reporter. He is often 
hired only for the session, and when the Houses are prorogued, he is cast adrift 
with less ceremony than a gentleman dismisses a stable-boy or body servant. If 
he refuse this sessional engagement, soine proprietors will agree to take him by 
the year, and what is the result? As the session draws to a close, they contrive 
to pick a hole in his coat for some error, real or imaginary, and thus get rid of 
him ; or as agreements are only verbal, the proprietor contrives to make the con- 
tract without a witness, and puts the ill-used party upon his proof. Not a ses- 
sion terminates without five or six of such instances, and although they excite 
the utmost indignation in every individual of the corps, and alihough the re- 
porters might protect themselves by acting in a body, they continue to suffer the 
fraud, notwithstanding it involves the whole of them in risk and degradation. 
The weaver or other manufacturing labourer, if he be dismissed by one master, 
may find employment from one of the hundred, or many hundred, master manu- 
facturers within a few miles around him, but the market of the press is so cir- 
cumscribed, that if the hapless reporter lose one engagement, he is thrown out 
of employ at least till the ensuing session. Reporters altogether are underpaid. 
and yet the reporting market is now, as it has been for many years, the only 
market in England, in which the supply of labour falls short of the demand. 
The corps therefore have it in their power to put themselves upon a respectable 
footing. ‘Their employers are absolutely at their mercy, but, as I have already 
observed, the reporters are for ever at shift, they therefore act from impulse, and 
are destitute of the instinct of union for self-defence. 

So great is the dearth of labourers in the vineyard, that a class of persons has 
been introduced into the gallery of the House of Commons scarcely able to 
write a sentence of grammar; and the evening papers have adopted a system of 
employing persons altogether of an inferior description. It may afford an illus- 
tration of my meaning, when I relate that on one occasion the gallant colonel, 
the member for Lincoln, became poetical, and evinced his erudition by quoting 
the line. “‘ We better bear the ills we have,” &c. ‘ Hills,” asked the reporter 
of one of the first of the morning papers, ‘‘ what hills can he mean?” ‘IT don't 
know,” replied a wag, “for he comes from a flat country—there are not many 
hills in Lincolnshire.” “ Evils, he means evils,’ replied a good Samaritan, who 
wished to put the wanderer on a right way. ‘ Ho, hevils, he means hevils, does 
he!” rejoined the reporter; “then I better put Aevils, that there may be no 
mistake ;” and thus was the gallant culonel’s quotation reported in one of the 


principal morning papers of the metropolis, the printers having merely converted | 


the “hevils” into “evils.” This is a fair specimen of a cheap class of re- 
porters, which some of the morning, and almost all the evening papers, are intro- 
ducing into the corps, some of them from the “ wilds of Connaught.” 

Nor is this state of things at all surprising, or easily to be cured. The press 
of France comprises in its body men of title, of the highest rank in the empire. 
The proprietors and editors of the journals of France, and the literaires who con- 
tribute to them, are often men of large property, of the first connexions and socie- 
ty in the country, and of literary celebrity. With a few exceptions, and they 
are very few, the political press of England is in the hands of a totally different 
order of men. One paper is owned by a tailor, another by a plumber and glazier, 
another by the son of a gentleman’s footman, another by a footman, afterwards a 
common sailor, and another by an itmerant newsvender, who used to biow the 
horn about the streets. ‘These are men absolutely illiterate, and possessing no 
talents. ‘They have no idea of literary pretensions, or of mental desert, and their 
only idea is to get cheap labour, and to take every advantage of the employés 
whom poverty throws in their power, and this comprises the whole class. ‘There 
are honourable exceptions to this statement, and some of the papers are both 
possessed and managed by men of a higher sphere of life, and of unsullied in- 
tegrity. 

The better class of reporters now comprises, as it ever has done, men of a ve- 
ry superior character. he first of the old school were Dr. Johnson, and his 
successors Guthrie and Woodfall. But the present generation has had among 
them men of eminence—such as Mr. Stevens, the late Master in Chancery, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. John Campbell, the member for Stafford, Mr. Horace 
Twiss, &c. &c. One ofthe greatest geniuses which our country can boast, once 
told me, that before his talents had made him affluent, he had thought of report- 
ing for support. “ And why did you not try it!” Lasked. “I did,” he replied, 
‘but I could make no hand of it whatever.” I may here observe, that editors 
have an idea that short-hand reporters are by no means the best ; that they report 
too servilely, and lose the spirit of the speaker. My experience has not been 
small, and I have scarcely ever known any reporter capable of approximating to 
accuracy, who did not avail himself of short-hand. 

This most anomalous body consists chiefly of young men studying for the bar, 
who eke out their means of study and of sustenance by the more humble and de- 
cried occupation of reporting. A second class consists of gentlemen at the bar 
who have not as yet obtained any briefs, or not at least a number sufficient for 
their support; or of barristers, whose total failure has made them revert to their 
old occupation on the press. A third class is of a very miscellaneous descrip- 
tion ; “‘the ruined spendthrift,” the “discarded heir,” the renegade priest, the 
half-pay officer, and the wayward gentleman, who is loose in the world, and can 
find nothing better to do. 

Of the reporters individually, or as a body, the members of Parliament have 
nothing to complain. It is true that they combined not to report Mr. Spring 
Rice, in a session upon his speeches in which greatly depended his fate at the im- 
pending Limerick election. ‘They likewise combined not to report Mr. Wynd- 
ham, whose excessive vanity and morbid sensibility upon the subject of his 
speeches were so preyed upon by the neglect, that it embittered his latter days 
and hastened his dissolution. Mr. Spring Rice was more manly and indepen- 
dent, and the unworthy combination yielded to his firmness. Such shameful 
combinations can never be formed again. They have not been formed against 
Colonel Sibthorp and George Dawson, the impugners of the corps, and even 
when a malignant and unprincipled editor of a paper wished the reporters to “ cut 
down” or to “cut” Mr. Hume, his power was honourably resisted Nothing can 
possibly be more impartial than the system with respect to the members of both 
the Lords and Commons. There is not throughout the kingdom any profession 
whatever, even if we include the most humble and obnoxious, the members of 
which collectively and individually are so impoverished as the reporters. Each 
man acts under the impulse of hard necessity, with the consciousness that he is 


at the mercy of the caprice, the sordid avarice, and unfeeling, ungrateful selfish- 
ness of a task-master. 


at the highest pressure. 
task of making the longest, if not the best report ; and if one or more be inclined 
to “cut” or “cut short” a member or a subject, his neighbour has some inclina- 
tion or compulsiea to “ take him full,” and a dread of comparison in the columns 


The whole process of reporting is a sort of steam-labour | 
A set of vigilant rivals are always competing in the | 








of the next morning obliges the reluctant reporter to work in competition. 
Here, then, we find the vigour and fairness of a market thoroughly open and 
free ; and it would be utterly vain to attempt to compete with it by a close body 
of House reporters, perpetually interfered with by the members. 

The reporters, for want of union, are at present subject to great and real de- 
gradation, and to ludicrous insult. I know no instance of a single member of the 
corps leaving it for the bar, who has not at a tangent given the cut direct to all 
his old associates—passing them, one and all, as if he had never seen their faces 
—as if his new profession was really so much more honourable than his old. It 
seems almost impossible to add respectability to the corps, for the better mem- 
bers segregate themselves as individuals, and leave the general interests to be 
swayed by the most vulgar. The last Speaker did all in his power to treat the 
corps with respect, and an arrangement was made which accommodated them in 
the gallery of the House of Lords, free from the hustling, the turmoil, and con- 
fusion to which they are exposed in their railed crib at the bar. One reporter, 
however, never felt himself of so much importance as when he was spluttering 
and jostling ina mob. He was proud of his vocation, and fond of showing it, 
and under the pretence that the gallery of the Lords was not favourable to hear- 
ing, he contrived that the reporters should resume their crowded and expesed 
station at the bar. 

In one respect, a feeling not very honourable to the body cloes prevail, and 
even among some of its most honourable members. With regard to hearing and 
seeing. they do not wish for better accotnmodation than they now possess, on the 
principle that greater facilities of reporting correctly would throw upon them 
greater responsibility, and deprive them of the excuses of a member being inau- 
dible in the gallery, &c. &e. The House of Commons ought immediately to 
give to the reporters the front instead of the back row in the gallery, with 
greater facilities of ingress and egress ; and it ought to check the shameful prac- 
tice, which amounts to fraud, of the door-keeper crowding the gallery to excess 
for the sake of his half-crown fees, taking the money for accommodation which 
the gallery does not afford. 

The whole system of reporting is oue of extreme vigour and talent. The 
manner in which the parliamentary reporters are sent to different parts of the 
kingdom, and the rapidity with which they bring up or transmit their accurate 
reports of provincial proceedings, is astonishing. In the days of Dr. Johnson,a 
reporter sat in the gallery through a whole debate, and related from memory 
the heads of the speeches which the doctor put into “ proper language.”’ Even 
in the time of Woodfall, one reporter sat through the whole debate and reported 
from memory, and yet I never knew a reporter who could report from memory 
even half a column worthy the name of reporting, though the affectation of re- 
porting from memory exists to this day. During all the splendours of Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, and Grey, and whilst Wyndham, Tierney, and Whitbread, were at 
their zenith, no regular system or maciinery of reporting existed. The reporters 
quarrelled among themselves as to taking turns, and avoided the most difficult 
speakers. They tossed up for the evil task, and these mighty giants of our oratory 
were reported at hap-hazard. 

For the present perfect machinery of reporting, accurate and regular as the 
most delicate and complex piece of mechanism, the public are indebted toa re- 
porter of the “* Morning Chronicle’—a gentleman whose high breeding and deli- 
cacy, whose liberal spirit and unsullied integrity through every change and diffi- 
culty of the press, have conferred on the reporters, and upon newspaper estab- 
lishments in general, a respectability which every person connected with them 
most highly appreciate, and is proud to acknowledge. 

The reporters now include among their body men of high literary attainments, 
and even of literary eminence. Many of them, by all the higher distinctions of 
the gentleman, (inthe only sense of the word in which it has any useful mean- 
ing,) would be an ornament and honour to any society of the kingdom. Their 
incomes, and the introduction of cheaper and more vulgar labourers among them, 
must be regulated by the laws of supply and demand, which regulate all open 
markets; but they have it in their power to regulate better a classification of 
their duties, and to protect themselves from those gross frauds and ungrateful 
returns which a few unprincipled proprietors practise upon them at the close of 
every session. ‘The intellectual character of their labour, the high importance of 
the objects to which it is directed, and the perfect acquaintance which they ac- 
quire with all subjects of vital interest or ingenious speculation, might con- 
stitute the anomaly of a profession—the worst paid, but the most respected in 
the kingdom. 


—~—- 
QUAKER’S ANNUAL. 
The Aurora Borealis, a Literary Annual. Edited by Members of the Society of 
Friends. Newcastle-upon-T'yne: Empson. London: Tilt. 

We announced the promised appearance of this work some days since—and, 
in common, we suspect, with many others, have been rather curious to see what 
sort of a volume our “ Friends” would produce. We certainly had not antici- 
pated anything quite so gay as green and gold. Let us, however, acknowledge 
at once that it does great credit to all parties ; there are but two illustrations, 
but they are both good, and the ‘“ View of Rokeby” is most elaborately engraved 
by Miller; the literature is throughout respectable, and some papers are excel- 
lent. The Howitts, Bernard Barton, Sarah Stickney, Amelia Opie, J. H. Wiffen, 
Thomas Doubleday, J. J. Gurney, and H. F. Chorley, are among the known 
contributors ; but there are clever papers by persons unknown in the literary 
world, and we should refer in proof to ‘a Day among the Alps,” by T. G. 
Ward, and “Lord Dudley’s Lime Quarries,” by P. M. James. 

There is one passage in ‘“‘ George Fox and his Contemporaries,” by William 
Howitt, which we must extract :— 

“ The greatness of George Fox is of so striking and unequivocal a character, 
that whosoever has greatness in himself, cannot fail at once to discover and ac- 
knowledge it in him. For my own part, as a member of that religious society 
which was founded through his instrumentality, I may be considered as a partial 
judge , but I do not hesitate to avow, and they who know me will testify to the 
truth of the assertion, that I am, by no means, an admirer of any sect, as such. I 
am disposed rather to believe, that we carry our attachment to particular parties 
in the christian church, to an extent injurious to the interests of that universal 
church, and thus become habitually prouder of our particular badges and opinions, 
than zealous for the simple truth of Christ. I, for one, should rejoice to see the 
day when all sects should be merged in one wide and tolerant church, which 
should demand of its members no test, no title to admission, but an honest 
avowal of their belief in God, and in Jesus Christ, as his son, and the Saviour of 
the world; leaving to every one the same liberty of shaping his opinions on the 
doctrines of the New Testament, by the light of his own judgment, and by that 
of the Universal Spirit which dictated the sacred writings, as we claim in all 
other matters. This is my idea of the liberty of the Gospel. The christian 
world once arrived at this temper, we should see all sects and parties fade into 
nothing, and the cause of a thousand dissentions and heart-burnings annihilated 
for ever. With these views, I pride myself in the principles of Friends, only in 
so far as they are the principles of christianity.” 

This is admirable ; but the philosophy of the rest of the paper is much less to 
our liking. Mr. Howitt overlooks one great and universal truth, that persecution 
and fanaticism are twin brothers. 


We shall conclude by transferring to our pages a sweet little poom by Mrs. 
Stickney. 














THE BROOK AND THE BIRD. 
BIRD. BROOK. 
Little brook that windest No! I never slumber, 

On thy noisy way, Never want the light ; 
Tell me if thou findest But [ watch and number 

Pleasure all the day ? Every star of night ; 

Art thou ever roaming Marking all the beauty 

Where the woods are green, Of the heavenly throng, 
Thy bright waters foaming Mingling joy and duty, 

Flowery banks between ! As I glide along. 

BROOK. BIRD. 
No! through distant meadows When the tempest lowering 
. I must on my way ; On the distant hills, 
Not for evening shadows Sends the torrent pouring 

Would I wish to stay ; Down thy gentle rills ; 
Piercing as I wander Art thou still believing 

Many a silent cell, Storms will cease to be, 
While my streams meander Never, never, grieving, 

Through the gloomy dell. O’er the change in thee? 

BIRD. BROOK. 
When the winds are howling No! and for this reason, 

O’er thy silver breast, Will I know no fear, 
And the skies are scowling, Each returning season 

Findest thou no rest! Comes with every year, 
Hast thou not a cavern Thus I’m never weary 

For thy nightly home, Of the sleet and rain ; 
Like a peaceful haven, Winter winds are dreary, 

Where no wild winds come ? But summer smiles again. 
——— 
A HANDSOME MAN. 

Miseries of a handsome man! Young ladies will smile and old men look 
incredulous at this declaration, but let not either of those classes deem me an 
object of envy ;—far from it.—Little do they imagine how I am led to reproach 
| my beautiful mouth, to look daggers at my brilliant eyes, to devote each par- 
| ticular feature to the most particularly unpleasant fate that ever unhappy beauty 

endured. How often do I envy the peaceful state of mind which they who are 
called “ ordinary people,” they who have every thing “in common” are destined 
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to enjoy, they whose noses luxuriate in such an insignificancy of snub as never 
to have excited the impertinent attacks either of admiration or of envy—whose 
eyes nobody knows the colour of—whose height is five feet something—in short 
whose whole personal attributes are framed with such attention to the golden 
mien as never to have attracted attention. Perhaps my readers may smile at 
this—they will not understand the nature of my miseries—let them listen. 

My infancy was my golden age ; mountains of sugar plums, oceans of jellies, 
torrents of kisses, were the rewards [ received for being born a beauty. Oh! 
that I could have always continued six years old! But the scene soon changed, 
the first hint I received that life was in future to consist of some thing else than 
comfits and kisses, was from my father, who told my mother in my presence, 
that the boy's pretty face was likely to make him a pretty fool. From that time 
my fate darkencd. [ was sent to school, where the boys called me Polly, and the 
master told me with a jeer, when his infernal cane was on my back, not to spoil 
my pretty face with crying. Some of the bigger ruffians would absolutely squirt 
ink on my face, and tell me they were beauty spots ;—a thousand indignities of 
this sort were my unfortunate lot. When I left school the prospect brightened 
a little; I was yet too young to be an object of fear to maminas or curiosity to 
daughters. My prettiness was as yet thought amusing ; nay, so innocent was 
its nature at that time, that a maiden lady, verging towards what is emphatically 
called a certain age, who had taken a fancy to portrait painting, actually desired 
me to sit to her, my face was so like the Apollo’s. I never sat but once, and 
after some time I learned that the old cat had remarked, that whatever likeness 
the rest of my face might bear to the Apollo, my eyes were unquestionably full 
of the devil! That remark clung to me for years after. I never got the better 
of it. Fora year or two, however, I may be said to have enjoyed my existence ; 
but “a change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 

It was discovered that I was vain—* all handsome people are vain you know 
—and then you see how the creature walks, one can tell that he fancies all the 
world admire him.”’ It was to no purpose changing my walk; If I walked up- 
right, it was pride—if negligently, it was affectation. I cut my chin unfortunate- 
ly with a razor, and then, the criticisms that were showered on the unfortunate 
bit of court plaster, it was necessary to strip off the plaster twenty times a day 
to satisfy every aunt and cousin and female friend, that it was a real wound, and 
not intended as a beauty spot. Not a coat could I wear but it was said to have 
employed half a dozen men in making, and as many more in altering—a report 
was spread abroad that a tailor was one whole night and day locked up in my 
room, and myself with him, altering a coat in which I was to appear at a ball that 
evening. ‘hen the observations—“ It was ridiculous for a good-looking young 
man to be so puppyish; it would be excusable in an ugly one.” Any thing to 
please. I changed my plan and appeared a sloven,—hat unbrushed, clothes 
awkwardly arranged, neck-cloth vilely tied—worse and worse ‘The battery 
changed its fire, but was as murderous as ever—*‘ cleanliness and attention to 
dress are the bounden duty of all young persons, no personal graces can excuse 
inattention to these essentials,’"—that was my old aunt. ‘ Well now really, 
Harry, this is too bad, we, you know, have admired your face long enough, and 
are not so afraid of its powerful influence as to desire you to disguise yourself 
in that horrid dress—it is really shocking,’”’—that was my young cousin. ** Have 
you seen that piece of vanity, Mr. , lately! He imagines because he has 
the handsomest face of any person we know, he is entitled to be the most vilely 
dressed—the brute !’"—that was every body. 

I grew up to man’s estate, the plot against me thickened ; the world seemed 
one great critic, who had nothing to do but to write articles upon beauty and 
vanity, and garde-a-vous young maidens. Mothers now began to gather together 
their daughters behind the folds of their gigot sleeves, whenever I made my ap- 
pearance. The society of the young, and none but the old and ugly were left 
me. ‘lhen—the scandalous reports that were circulated about my habits. One 
said, he or she, (I forget which) had heard that I slept with my whiskers in cur! 
papers ; another that I was three hours and 25 minutes tying my cravat, and 
that I spoiled several dozen during the operation ; another that I had been heard 
to say that | would make love to any ten women in one day, and make them pro- 
mise to marry me the next ;’’ he must be immoral, he is so handsome, and then 
the women do spoil those creatures so, when they are at all good-looking ; for 
my part, I detest men ;”’ that was Miss Juliana Scraggneck ; and she certainly 
ought to have good reason for her detestation, for no one ever looked at me more 
than herself. ‘The worst of all this was, that the pretty creatures themselves 
believed all that was told them—* this was the unkindest cut of all.” I could 
have borne all the criticisms and espionage of the antiquated Hecates, and 
gloried in the idea of revenging myself, by making a conquest of some bloom- 
ing young creature, but this was denied me ; I was the object of universal fear 
Elder sisters would tell their young sisters to “keep close” to them when | 
entered the room, and would acquire a reputation for courage by venturing to 
answer to any questions. I was peeped at over fans, and viewed through door 
chinks. 1 was treated, in fact, asa monster. I verily believe to have been seen 
alone with me, would have ruined a girl’s reputation; however, they gave me 
but little chance. 

I grew melancholy misanthropic ; I likened myself to the wandering jew, to 
the last man—life is a burthen to them, beauty to me. I lost my spirits and 
forsook society,—more libels. ‘Ah, I knew it would come to this ; I said he 
would repent of his sins at last ; well, let him be miserable, it may be some con- 
solation to the many whose hearts he has broken.”’—This was said of me—of 
me, who never would have dreamed that women had any hearts at all, or if they 
had, I might have supposed them made of adamant, so little were they ever 
softened by words or deeds of mine. Have they any hearts! the tigresses 
But it was plain that whatever plan I might choose to adopt, I should be subject 
to the like attacks. It was the fable of the miller and his donkey; nothing 
would please; but alas! the likeness reaches no farther—the miller sold his 
donkey my beauty could not be sold. 

My friend George Singleton married. Now, thought I, there is a retreat for 
me, in his domestic circle, there I may be happy; my friend will make one wo- 
man reasonable ; she will admit me, perhaps even she will induce others of her 
sex to take pity onme. Vain hopes, foolish anticipations! The very first visit 
I paid them, George looked uneasy, shifted his chair, made signs to his wife (1 
saw it all, miserable wretch that I am, suffering has made my senses acute), till 
at last his wife quitted the presence, under the plea of a violent head-ache (I never 
saw a woman look better in my life,) while he was so confoundedly civil, that | 
made my retreat as soon as possible. I saw it all, but it was too good a chance 
to be given up I called again—the dose was repeated, and the eternal head-ache 
again sent her off. Ireproached him with want of confidence, and he replied 
with the most provoking candour, “ why, my dear fellow, I really am as proud 
of your acquaintance as ever, but you see I am married, and you are aware that 
you—you—” he began to stammer, but I cut him short, what was the good ot 
listening to what I knew beforehand; he was afraid to trust me with his 
wite. 

One trial more. I softened down all my obnoxious beauties, combed my hair 
straight, clipped my mustachios, muffled my face as much as possible, corrected 
every thing that I thought was prominent in my manners, exercised myself in all 
awkward attidudes; in short, defaced and vulgarized myself as much as possi- 
ble, to make myself as much like ordinary humanity as lay in my power, and 
then tried if society would look upon me in my altered shape. The trial partially 
succeeded, and I was permitted to pay my addresses to a beautiful girl. But here 
my pen fails me—never shall I have the courage to describe—how I was 
obliged to hold my hankerchief before my face when her confounded relations 
were about (she herself was not so particular)—how I was obliged to vary my 
position, so as to show myself in the worst light in their presence ; how it was 
at last discovered in spite of my attempts at concealment ; how my beauty clung 
to me in spite of all the abominably libellous insinuations from all quarters, that 
a handsome man admires nothing but himself; how the difficulties were at last 
got over—ring bought, house furnished, when every thing was overturned by my- 
self. I unfortunately was discovered by my beauty gazing in a looking-glass ; 
and here I solemnly declare that I was not admiring myself, but merely endeavour- 
ing to discover the cause of a violent titilation at the extremity of my nose. [| 
was perceived, I say, by her, and there the affair ended. ‘She never would mar- 
ry a man who looked at a looking-glass while she was in the room—her friends 
had told her it would come to that.” 

Think of that !—So now it is all over with me. I see that I am a marked 
man, and nothing that I can do will ever alter the current of my fate. I have 
had serious thoughts lately of disfiguring my face with a razor, or some such de- 
vice, to bring myself down to the standard of ordinary perfection which these des- 
pots have established; but after all it might be of little avail—fate is against 
me. I have calmed myself down to something like content, and am waiting for 
the period when time shall have whitened my hair, pulled out my teeth, bent my 
body, and made me fit to be seen 











Summary. 


The Queen of Spain is greatly affected at the misfortnne of her sister, the 
Duchess of Berri; and orders have been given to offer to the Princess all kinds 
of assistance. 


A short time since Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, Lady Anne Coke, and their four 
sons, were on board a vessel launched at Wells, which had been built of oak pro- 
duced from acorns planted by Mr. Coke himself. 


In the Court of Chancery to-day his Lordship intimated that he would not al- 
low a single case to stand over in consequence of the absence of the leading 
counsel engaged in it; but would, in every instance, msist on the junior counsel 
proceeding with the case. 


A letter from Copenhagen states that since the foundation of temperance so- 
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cieties in Sweden, the importation of coffee into Stockholm has been in- 
creased between the months of January and August last, by a million and a half 
of pounds. 

THE DEAD-WEIGHT. 

Mr. Hume, at an out-door meeting with the Middlesex freeholders at Harrow, 
animadverted in strong terms upon the amount of pensions received by half-pay 
officers, when 

Colonel Grant remarked that Mr. Hume had alluded to that branch of the pub- 
lic expenditure inthe most unfair manner; no honourable mind could feel un- 
willing to contribute to the support of the soldier who had in his youth spilt his 
blood to preserve the independence of the empire. Mr. Hume should have known 
that those pensions were given for services performed during a long and arduous 
war [applause], and it would be unjust to turn the sailor and the soldier adrift, 
having rendered the greatest services to the nation. [Applause.} 

Mr. Hume continued, and apologized for the remarks he had made, and said 
that what he complained of was, that aday did not pass over that there was not 
a Grey, a Russell, a Stanley, or a Graham, promoted or pensioned at the Horse 
Guards or the Admiralty. 

A person in the crowd said, they are your friends, and why do you allow it! 

Mr. Hume,—I cannot prevent it, they are as bad as the Tories. [Laughter.] 
—(From a report of the proceedings in the Standard.) 

A family residing upon the banks of the Findhorn, being lately in want of a 
gardener, a young man wrote to them making offer of his services ; and, after 
extolling his system of raising crops (upon which he said he was then engaged in 
writing a treatise), concluded his epistle by assuring them, that a ‘ large Celerey”” 
was not so great an object with him as getting into a ‘ Pease-able family !”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

A Batch of Bachelors.—It is not a little singular that the six candidates for 
Glasgow are all Bachelors !—Sir D. K. Sandford, (though a married man) being 
a‘ Bachelor of Laws,” while Messrs. Ewing, Oswald, Crawford, Douglas, and 
Dixon, are * Bachelor Benedicts !"—Glasgow Courier. 

A friendly Dinner. —Give me the “ friendly dinner’’—that dinner which draws 
from an Irishman’s cellar its oldest bottle of wine, and from his heart its oldest 
story. In Ireland, the tree of hospitality is never out of blossom ; and, at the 
friendly dinner one is always happy, because we are permitted to enjoy our hap- 
piness in our own way, and because we feel ourselves as welcome as the flowers 
of May. It is here that we forget the irritating and vexing Jittleness of life ; it 

is here that we, once more, contemplate life as an enchanting scene, inviting to | 
action, pregnant with pleasure, and rich in hope. Give me, then, the friendly | 
dinner, where hospitality is caterer ; where hearty welcome is the cook ; where 
sincerity is president of the board, and where ceremony is not even second-cousin 
to the family. 
NEW PEERS. Whitehall. Dec. 11, 1832. 

The King has been pleased to order a writ to be issued under the Great Seal 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and Ireland, for summoning Francis 

Russell, Esq., (commonly called Marquess of Tavistock,) to the House of Peers, 
by the style and title of Baron Howland, of Streatham, in the county of Surrey ; 
Henry Paget, Esq., (commonly called Earl of Uxbridge.) to the House of Peers, 


the Noble Secretary was, “Ah'—I’m afraid of those Pedroites ; there’s no 
trusting them.” 

By a letter from Naples of recent date, it would seem that the Marquess of 
Hertford and Lord Lowther were expected to pass the winter months in that 
capital, amidst the festivities with which the Neapolitan noblesse were preparing 
to honour the nuptials of their young sovereign. 

The Grecian King.—Prince Otho was to take his departure from Munich on 
the sixth instant, and will be accompanied by his brother, the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria, as far as Naples. His immediate attendants are General de Heidegger, 
the celebrated Phil-Helelenist, and Baron d'Asch and the Count de Seporta as 
his Aides-du-Camp. They will remain at Naples until the arrival of the British 
frigate which is destined to convey the future Regal Court of Greece and the 
Bavarian contingent of troops to the Morea. In order that the young King may 
not altogether forget the land of his birth, his place is to be embellished with 
twelve paintings of public edifices and remarkable spots in Munich. 

The Rev. Michael Russell, L. L. D. has been appointed by the Right Rev. Bi- 
shop Walker to the office of Deanof the United Diocesse of Edinburgh, Fife, 
and Glasgow, in the Scottish Episcopal Church, vacant in consequence of the 
resignation of the Rev. Robert Morehead, D. D., now Rector of Easington, in 
Yorkshire. 

The Right Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, our Minisier to the United States, 
has left town for Paris —Court Journal Dec. 22. 

The Dublin Inspector-Generalship of Police becomes vacant by the Death of 
Major d’Arcy, who has filled it many years. He died suddenly on Thursday, 
at Gresham’s, Sackville street. The situation is in the gift of the Irish Go- 
vernment.—Dec. 22. 

On Thursday, were married at St. George's, Hanover square, by the Rev. and 
Right Hon. Lord Wriothesley Russell, Cluny Macpherson, of Cluny Macpherson, 
Chief of the ancient Highland Clan, to Sarah Justini, youngest daughter of 
the late Henry Davidson, Esq., of Tulloch, N. B. They afterwards left town for 
Leamington. 

An Agricultural Society has been established at Kamskatka, the extremity of 
Siberia. 

The result of the Berkshire election, under the most favourable circumstances 
will, it is said, be attended with an expenditure of £49,000 to one of the candi- 
dates. 

Mozart’s opera of Don Giovanni is to be produced at Drury Lane, with the 
whote of the music. Braham plays Don Juan, Madame de Meric Donna Anna, 
and Mrs. Wood Zerlina 

We are assured that the object of the late visit of a Dignitary of the Church to 
the Premier related to the intended Reform in all the Ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and that a communication was made in the name of nearly the whole bo- 
dy that it was their intention to resign into the hands of the King the whole of 
their sacred functions in the event of sucha Bill being introduced.— Morning 

Post. 

The Grand Seignor has presented the Order of the Sultan of the highest class 
to the Emperor of Russia, and of the second class to the Russian Consul in 





by the style and title of Baron Paget, of Beaudesert, in the county of Stafford ; 
George Harry Grey, Esq., (commonly called Lord Grey.) to the House of Peers, 


by the style and title of Baron Grey, of Groby, inthe County of Leicester ; Ed- | 
ward Smith Stanley, Esq., (commonly called Lord Stanley,) and the heirs male | 
of his body lawfully begotten, bythe name, style, and title of Baron Stanley, | 


of Bickerstaffe, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

The Earl of Kilmorey died on the 21st inst., at his seat, Shavington, in Shrop- 
shire, aged 85. His lordship was one of the oldest Generals in the army, had 
served in the American war, and was, at his death, Colonel of the 86th regiment 
of Foot. He is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son Francis, 
now Earl of Kilmorey. 


The remains of the Marchioness of Bute were interred on Saturday at Car- | 


diff Glamorganshire. The knel! of Arundel Church tolled from eight o'clock 
in the morning until four in the afternoon, and all the respectable tradesmen 
closed their shops during the whole day. 

The Hon. Colonel Russell, of the Guards, M.P. for Tavistock, and nephew of 
the Duke of Bedford, died on Saturday night. The gallant Colonel was well 
known on the turf. 

Considerable sensation has been excited among the Clergy of the metropolis, 
by asummons of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishops who are in town, 
to meet his Grace at the Palace in Lambeth, on special matters. All the Bishops 
now in town have obeyed the summons, and several meetings have been held 
His Grace has requested that secrecy may be observed for the present, as to the ob- 
ject of these meetings; but it is known that they relate to a proposal for certain 
Reforms in the Church, with a view to prevent the necessity of the question 
being agitated in the House of Commons. 

‘Though generally correct in our statement last week, as to the appointments 
held by the several members of the King’s family, we have since found reason 
to believe we were in error as far as regards Lord Munster. So far from that 
gallant and high-minded nobleman being liberally provided for from the privy- 
purse, it is a subject of surprise and complaint amongst his friends, that the sole 
increase of income he has received from an illustrious personage since his ac- 
cession to the throne, to enable him to support his peerage, does not amount to 
£300 a-year! Instead of profiting by change of circumstances, Lord Munster, 
on the contrary, has actually lost advantages, derived from his father’s house and 
establishment, equivalent to several hundreds a-year; and, we regret to learn, is 
actually on the eve of quitting this country, from want of means to support his 
digmty, or to educate his children in a suitable manner. 


Lord Palmerston has announced his intention of revising, with a view to cur- 
tailment of expences, all the diplomatic and consular appointinents. 

His Majesty has presented a handsome organ to the Royal Academy of Music. | 
It was used for the first time on Wednesday last, 

_ 

There has been a good deal of correspondence lately between Earl Grey and | 
the Secretary of the King.—It is supposed to refer to the great question of | 
Church Reform. 

The Marchioness of Wellesley will proceed to Brighton in a few days, to suc- | 
ceed Lady Brownlow as Lady in Waiting on the Queen. 


Cards of invitation are about to be issued fora grand fancy ball at Hatfield | On Tuesday the workmen finished the stone pillar erected on Carlton terrace, 
House, on the 16th of next month, in honour of Lord Grimston’s return to | 


Parliament. 


Mr. Henry Beard, late Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of the Colony 
of Berbice, expired yesterday, at his residence in Piccadilly. Mr. B. had been 
unwell for some months past.—Dec. 22. : 

Brummel the Great, is said to make himself very agreeable among the resi- 
dents of Caen, both French and English.—He is growing slovenly in his habits 
and untidy in his dress, but maintains his character for the piquancy and origi- 
nality of his bon mots. r 

Sir Richard Vyvyan has been more successful at Pristol than has as yet been 
known to the public. That he carried his Election there triumphantly, all the 
papers have told the warld ; but he has been successful in another re spect with 
which those “ instructors” have not made the world acquainted. That ‘a per- 
fect gentleman,” as his political friends sometimes call Sir Richard, should have 
awakened a tender passion in the bosom of more than one of the burly Bristo- 
lians, is not surprising ; the on dit is, that the effect has been mutual, and that a 
marriage between the new city member and the daughter of one of its richest 
merchants is already on the fapis ; the rumour adds that the lady will have “ a 
plum” at the very least to her fortune. : 

_ The marriage of Sir Charles Douglas with the daughter of Sir Charles Des 
Veeux will, it is expected, be selemnized this day (Saturday). Sir Charles holds 
the office of King of Arms of the most distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and is also the Private Secretary to the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Goderich. ‘ 

The ex-proprietor of the leading Journal is said to have expended thirty thou- 
sand pounds on the Berkshire election. 


Baronet have undertaken to secure his return for the same sum. 


Maciejoioski, the most celebrated violinist of the East of E 
rived in London. His manner is said to be 
something more than a mannerist. 

Dukedom of Bronte —The reader will scarcely need to be remined that, after 
the glorious victory which Nelson achieved in Aboukir Bay, or, in other words 
after the annihilation of the French navy at the “battle of the Nile,” the Nea- 
politan Government presented him with a fine estate in the eietatey of Bronte 
rhis estate has descended with the title to the present heir, who has now to la- 
ment the total loss of it, in consequence of an eruption of Mount Etna, which 
has covered its whole surface with lava and ashes. 


urope, has just ar- 
most pecular, but like Paganini he is 


A letter from Madrid states that the British Minister at that Court, is about to 


be married to the Marchioness of Villa Maina, | 
Amelia of Naples 


ill, sO mucn so that it was said he was to receive the last Sacrament 


yr e 

The Marquess of Palmella, who has been so often sent out of town by the | 
newspaper politicians, has not yet left London, nor is it expected that he will for | 
This mission has not, it is evident, been successful, al- 


some days to come. 
though, like a wise diplomatist, he has availed himse 
mour known to be of use on similar occasions. 
a beautiful Duchess, niece of an equally celet 
Lord Pa—— the recognition of the young Queen of Portugal. 


The Committee of a certain Oriental 


font zady of Honour to Princess 
I'he same letter states that the King has been dangerously 


Egypt. 

The circumstances attending the death of Lord Clinton were peculiarly pain- 
ful ; he had left Florence with his amiable wife, and had not gone more than 
ten miles on his route to Naples, ere he expired in the carriage ; and his discon- 
| solate lady had to retrace her steps to Florence with the lifeless remains of her 
| husband. Lord Clinton was in‘the forty-sixth year of his age, and married in 
| 1814 Miss Poyntz, sister to the Marchiones of Exeter; having left no issue, the 

title descends to his brother, Charles Trefusis. The late Lord Clinton served 
| with distinction in the Peninsular war, and was honoured by the personal regard 
| of the present King. By his lady (daughter and co-heiress of Mr. Poyntz, of 
Woodsay Park, sister to the Marchioness of Exeter and the Hon. Mrs. Spencer, 
and cousin tothe Duke of Devonshire), he has left no children; and the estates 
have descended to his brother, the Hon. Mr. Trefusis, acominissioner of his Majes- 
| ty’s Excise, and distinguished asa musical amateur. The present Lord Clinton 
| was united last year to Lady Elizabeth Kerr, daughter to the Dowager Mar- 
| chioness of Lothian 
| Prince Talleyrand is not at present so gay as he appeared to be a few days ago 
This is accounted for in various ways: some attribute it to the absence of his 





| viduals. 


concluded between the two said powers, are limited to the capture of the 
citadel of Antwerp, it is impossible, in case of resistance on the part of Hol- 
land, to conceive such a state of things without war, and to look upon this war 
between Holland and the two Powers as, in the course of events, without ex- 
treme danger to the general peace of Europe. 

Austria, Prussia, and Russia have not failed to take steps to oppose those 
measures of constraint against an independent State like Holland, at the same 
time that those three powers have refused to take part in or to approve of them. 

However, as Great Britain and France, in their own position, and their rela- 
tions with Belgium, think they have motives to persevere in their resolutions 
when once taken, the undersigned Representative of Prussia, as @ consequence 
of the confidential communication made some time since to the Federal Le- 
gislations has been authorized to be caused to be entered in the Protocol of 
the Diet that orders have been given by the King his master, that the 7th corps 
d@armee, which until now has been stationed in Westphalia, shall pass the 
Rhine, and take position between Aix-la-Chapelle and Gueldres, m order to 
cover the frontiers on the right bank of the Meuse, opposite to Belgium and 
Holland ; and at the same time that the Sth corps stationed on the Rhine serve 
as a corps de reserve in support of this force. 

Information of the meaning of this measure of precaution has already been 
given to Great Britain and France by Prussia, to the effect that the Meuse 
shall not be passed, or the right bank of that river comprised in any way what- 
ever. by the French, Dutch, or Belgian troops who may be at war on the subject 
of the citadel of Antwerp. 

By virtue of superior orders the undersigned communicates the preceding 
for the information of the Diet. 

(Signed) NAGLER. 

Frankfort, December 6, 1832. 

—>——. 
RIOT AT SHEFFIELD. 


We regret to state that at the close of the poll on Friday evening, some out. 
rages were committed by the mob, who continued their lawless proceedings until 
ten o'clock, when it was found necessary to call in the military. 

“ Eleven o'clock, Friday evening.—lIt appears, from the imperfect information 
which we are possessed of, that notwithstanding the patrolling of the streets by 
the special constables, large bodies of men congregated in different parts of the 
town, and used some expressions and threatenings towards property and indi- 
About ten o'clock, a party of cavalry, about fifteen in number, appeared 
androde through several streets but apparently without producing any beneficial 
effect. Soon afterwards two troops of infantry marched up Waingate, and 
formed in the Tontine-yard. At this period an unruly mob uttered many threaten- 
ing expressions, and repeatedly pelted the soldiers with large stones, At this 
crisis, G. Bosyille and H. Walker, Esqs. Magistrates, exerted themselves to in- 
duce the misguided people to retire. Unfortunately the recommendation, was 
neglected, and the soldiers becoming indignant at the treatment which they re- 
ceived, asked their captain ‘if they were to stand it.” Some further time was 
given for the people to disperse, and they were warned, that, as the riot act was 
read, the consequence of further disturbance would be fatal to them. Friendly 
warning was neglected,—stones were thrown with greater violence than before— 
and, after two, three, or four rounds of blank cartridge had been fired, the order 
was given to fire ball, and five people were shot dead upon the spot ! Immediately 
after this occurrence, the mob dispersed in every direction, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Tontine became perfectly quiet. The infantry, headed by H. Walker, 
Esq., marched up High street, a portion of the mob flying before them, along 
Norfolk-row, Norfolk-street, Market-street, back to the Haymarket, where they 
halted, while parties of special constables were sent into the narrow passages and 
bye streets in the neighbourhood, to clear them of any rioters that might be lurking 
there. They found very few, who sufficiently showed their ill-will, but were too 
much intimidated by the dreadful fate of part of their companions to make any 
resistance. 

“ Twelve o’ Clock.—The town has resumed its usual midnight tranquility. A 
number of persons surrounded the Town-hall, but they were chiefly persons who 
were making anxious enquiries respecting some relatives whom they fear are 
amongst the killed. ‘The magistrates remain in the town, but no further appre- 
hension is entertained of a renewal of the outrages. The five men who have 
been killed present a piteous spectacle in the ‘Town-hall. 





“ Attack on Mr. Palfreyman’s House.—In the hasty sketch of the lawless pro- 


confidential friend, Monsieur Monthron, whose conciliating manners and high ceedings of last night, we slightly mentioned a dastardly attack on the house of 


reputation have deservedly won for him general admiration and esteem. We 


Mr. Palfreyman, in Bank-street. Mr. P. who was at the Commercial when the 


trust that there is no truth in the report that Monsieur Monthron is going to Pon- rioting commenced, having heard that a party had threatened to attack his dwelling 
dicherry as Minister, as we know his absence would be sensibly felt by the Prince immediately proceeded there and prepared for that defence which is lawful to every 


i 
| 
| 
| de ‘Talleyrand, who daily appreciates the experience of his protegée, and the ad- 
| vantages to be derived from it. 


Whitehall, Nov. 30, 1832.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting to Lievtenant-Col. Wm. Leader 
Maberly, the office of Clerk of the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting to Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Richard Fox, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Aides-de-Camp, the office of Master-Surveyor and Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mr. Calomarde, the late Prime Minister of Spain, and the favourite of Ferdi- 
nand VII., has fled to France. The Queen, to punish him for his intrigues in fa- 
your of Don Carlos, banished him to Mahon; but he contrived to escape, and 
eluding all pursuit, arrived on the French frontier, which he crossed under the 
| assumed name of M. de Almeida. It appears that he wished to fix his abode at 


| Tarbes. The French Government transmitted orders to the Prefect of the Up- 





| tunes and past greatness 
further distance from the Spanish frontier. ‘The man who was so lately the ruler 
of Spain is now a fugitive wanderer, and reduced to the last extremity of distress. | 
Mr. Calomarde is about 46 years of age; he is short in stature, thin, and exceed- 
ingly active 

Lord Kenyon has presented the sum of £100 to the poor of the parish of Han- 
mer, avowedly as a token of gratitude for his recovery from his late serious | 
| illness 


for the statue of the late Duke of York. It is 140 feet high, witha flight of 
steps in the interior, and a gallery at the top, similar to the Monument near Lon- 
don Bridge. The statue will be of bronze, and 15 feet high. 


The officer who was the bearer of the summons from General Gerard to Gene- 
ral Chasse, warned the latter that his resistance could not possibly be attended 
| with success, and could not be maintained beyond a few days. ‘“ Your officers,” 
observed the French Colonel, ‘‘ cannot share your determination ; and as to your 
soldiers, we know very well that they are so inclined to desertion that you are 
obliged to station sentinels two by two to keep mutual watch upon one another, 


| per Pyrennees, to receive him with all the respect due to his present misfor- 
It is, however, wished that he should romove to a | 


Enclishman in bis own house. Soon after his arrival, a number of ruffians com- 
menced throwmy stones at the windows. At this juncture, .Mr.Palfreyman 
gave notice that he was possessed of the means of defence, ana should use them 
without scruple if further violence was attempted. He then fired a blunderbuss 
| over their heads, and giving notice that the second discharge would take a 
different direction, the rioters dispersed. During the scene Mr. P. unfortunately 
received a severe contusion on the right arm.” 

A private letter received here on Monday, from Sheffield, states that there 
were 25 persons wounded, of whom five have since died; making the number 
of killed 10. 

—>—- 


NEW PARLIAMENT---MEMBERS RETURNED. 


Aberdeen City — Alexander Banner-| Chatham—Colonel Maberley. 
man. Christchurch—George William Tapps, 

Ashton-wnider-Lyne—Colonel Williams sq. : 

| Andorer—H. A; W. Fellowes and Ralph| Chappenham—Jos. Neeld and H. F. Tal- 

| Etwall, Esqs. bott, Esqs. 

Anglesea—Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley,| Chichester—Lord A. Lennox and J. A. 
Bart Smith 

Arundel—Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. | Cheltenham—Hon. Craven F.. Berkeley 

Ashburton—W. 8. Poyntz. Coventry—Edward Ellice and Henry 

Ayleshury—Rushford and Hanmer. Bulwer, Esqs. 

Blackburn—W. Fielding and W. Tur-}City of Derry—Sir R. A. Ferguson. 
ner, Esqs. County of Wigton—Sir A. Agnew. 

Buckingham—Sir Henry Ferney, and|Cirencester—Lord Apsley, and Joseph 
Sir 'T. Freemantle. Cripps, Esq. 

Banbury—H. W. Tracy, Esq Cumberland (East)—Sir J. Graham and 

| Bedford—Whitbread and Crawley W. Blamire, Esq. 

| Beaumaris—Frederick Paget, Esq. Clitheroe—F ort. 

Bererley—Hon. Charles Langdale.and| Cricklade—F. Calley and R. Gordon. 
H. P. Burton, Esq. Dartmouth—Lieutenant-Colonel Scale. 

Brecon—W atkins and Morgan. Denhigh(Borough)—-John Madock, Esq. 

Breconshire—Col. Wood Derby—Strutt and Cavendish, 

Bridgewater—C. R. R. ‘Tynte and W.| Devonport—Sir G. Grey and Sir E. 
Tayleure, Esqs. Codrington. * 








the consequence of which precaution is that they frequently come over to us both 
together.”"—*‘ You are mistaken respecting my officers,’ replied Chasse, “they 
| are all, like myself, determined, if it must be so, to be buried beneath the ruins 
| of the citadel, and at all events I have resolution enough to spare for those who 

want it. The great majority of my troops share my determination of resisting 


| until death, and as to the few who would avoid danger by desertion, I will shew | 


you how I| correct them.” With these words, Chasse removed the bandage from 
the French officer's eyes, and opening a window, shewed him four soldiers hang- 
Ing on a gibbet. 

The news from Portugal takes so entirely the colour of the wishes of those 
from whom it emanates, that there is no possibility of judging as to the actual 
state of affairs. Sir John Campbell, who is with the army of Don Miguel, 
writing to a friend in this country, says, ‘It is impossible that Oporto can hold 
out long. As to the threatened sortie, I can only say that it is what we are anx- 
ious for. We are three to one in number, and I think you will allow that the 
| Miguelites can fight.” On the other hand, Sir John Milley Doyle, writing home 
| to his relations, says,—* Every thing looks well for the cause.” 





We understand that the returns of the Revenue for the current Quarter, al- 
| though not so favourable as was anticipated, are sufficiently so to justify a remis- 
sion of some of the taxes which press most heavily on the industrious classes 


| Sir Stratford Canning had left Paris for Madrid, on a special mission from the 
| British Government. The object is not known though it has given rise to much 
speculation. 

The Eu peror of Russia had made some attempts to negociate a loan in 
London ; it is asserted by some, with a view of entering on a war 


| The King of Belgium has again a Ministry, that is, the old ones have re- | 


| sumed their former places 
| At Oporto, nothing decisive has occurred. General Solignac,a French offi- 
| cer of considerable reputation has been appoimted to the command of Don Pe- 
dro’s forces 

From Paris there is nothing of an interesting character on thé domestic 
politics of France—all is tranquil in that country. 
| ; —_—_— 

DECLARATION OF PRUSSIA, 
Made to the German Diet the 6th of December, 1832 

It is known tothe Most Serene Diet that Great Britain and France have pro 





lf of certain petticoat ar- | jected coercive measures against Holland,in order to put into execution the | Chester—Lord R. Grosvenor, and John 
He obtained the assistance of | Twenty-four articles of the treaty of London, dated 12th Nov. 1831, in con- 
rated Ambassador, who urged on | formity to the modifications which have been made by ulterior negociations 

The answer of i 


Although these coercive measures, according to the terms of a convention 





Bridport—Mr. Warburton and Mr. Ro-| Durham, Northern Division—Lambton, 

| milly Esq., and Williamson, Esq. 

| Bridgnorth—Mr. Whitmore and Mr.|Dumfries County—John J. Hope John- 
Pigot stone, Esq. . 

| Brighton—Mr. Wigney and Mr. Faith-| Dorer—C. P. Thomson and Sir J. R. 





ful Reid. 
Bristol—Sir R. Vyvian, and — Baillie,| Devizes—William Locke and Montague 
Esq Gore, Esqrs. 


Birmingham—Thomas Attwood and J.|Dudley—Sir John Campbell. 
Scholefield, Esqs. Dorchester—R. Williams, Esq. and Hon. 
| Bodmin—Mr. Peter and Mr. Spry. H. Ashley. 
Bewdley—Sir 'T. Winnington, Bart. Droitwich—J. H. H. Foley, Esq. 
Bolton—Col. Torrens and Mr. Bolling. | Durham—Harland and. Chaytor. 
Barnstable—Chichester and Fancourt. | Essex (South)—Dare and Lennard. 
| Bath—Palmer and Roebuck. Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell and Mr. 
| Berwwk—Donkin and Blake Hudson. 
| Bury St. Edmund’s—Fitzroy and Jer-| Exeter—Bullen and Divett. 
} myn Ely—Sir Edward Kerrison. 
Bury ( Lancaster)—Mr. Walker. Flint (Borough)—Sir Stephen Glynne. 
| Cambridge—(University) Right Hon.|Flintshire—Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn. 
| C. M. Sutton and RightHon. H. Goul-|Frome—Shepherd and Champneys. 
burn Gateshead—C. Rippon. 
Cambridge (Town)—Mr. Pryme and|Glamorganshire—Talbot and Dillwynn. 
Mr. Rice. Gloucester—Captain Berkley and Johre 
Canterbury—Mr. Watson and Mr. Ford-| Philpotts, Esq é 
wich, — Guildford—Mr. Mangles and Mr. C. B. 





Cardif—J. Nicholl, Esq Wall 
Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell, Esq. |Grantham—Mr. Tollemaache and Mr. 
Carmarthen—Hon. W.H. Yelverton. |” Welby 


Carnarvon—Sir C. Paget Grimshby—Maxfield 
Carlisle—Mr. Howard and Mr. James Haddington, Jedburgh, and other Burghs 
Cockermouth—J. D. B. Dykes and H.|—Robert Stewart, Esq 
Aglionby, Esqs. Hants (North)—Lefevre and Scott. 
| Colchester—Saunderson and Harvey Halifaz—K. Briggs and C. Wood, Esq. 
| Cornwall—E. W. W. Pendarvis, Esq., Harwich—Mr Herries and Mr. Tower. 
} and Sir C. Lemon. Haserfortoet age 
Yo — Earl ¢ C f Horsham—tvober . Hurst, Bsq. 
| eens Seer | Huntingdon—Colonel Peel and F. Pol- 











Jervis, Esq | lock, Esq. ’ 
Cheshire. Southern Division—Wilbra-| Huntingdonshire—Lord Viscount Man- 
ham, Esq., and Lord Grosvenor | deville, and J. B. Rooper, Esq. 
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Hastings—Frederick North and J. A.)Peebles—Sir J. Hay. 


Warre, Esqrs. Pontefract—Mr. Jerningham and Mr. 

elston—S. L. Fox, Esq. Gully. ‘ 
Sted —iemade and Mahon. Peterborough—Sir Rt. Heron and J. N. 
Hereford—Clive and Biddulph. Fazakerly, Esq. 


Honston—Lord Villiers and RK. Todd, fe teeny Cullum and Thomas 
Esq. ewes, Esqrs. 
Hull—D. Hill and W. Hutt, Esqrs. ‘ |Portsmouth—Carter and Baring. 
tuart Majoribanks. Poole—Sir J. Byng and B s Lester. ; 
Isle of Wight (Co.)—Sir Richard Si-|Radnorshire—Right Hon. T. F. Lewis. 
meon. Richmond (Yorkshire)---Hon. Sir R. 
ich—Mr. Morrison and Mr. Wason.| Dundas and Hon. J. C. Dundas. 
trkcaldy, Dysart, and other Burghs—|Ripon—J. RK. Staveley and J. Cromp- 
Robert Ferguson, of Raith, Esq. ton, Esqrs. 
Kerkeudbright—Robert Ferguson, Esq.|Rochester—Bernal and Mills. 
Kendal—James Brougham, Esq. Reigate—V iscount Eastnor. 
Kidderminster —R. Godson, Esq. Reading—C. Russell, and F. Palmer, 
King's Lynn—Lord George Bentinck} Esqrs. 
and Lord William Lennox. Radnor—Kichard Price, Esq. 
Lancashire (North)—Right Hon. E. G.| Rochdale—Fenton. 
Stanley and J. W. Patten, Esq. Rutland—Sir G. N. Noel and G. Heath- 
Launceston—Sir H. Hardinge. cote. 
Leeds—J. Marshall and T. B. Macauley,|Rye—E. B. Curties 
Esgqrs. Salop, Northern Division—Hill, Esq., 
Letcester—Evans and Ellis. and Cotes, Esq. 
Leominster—Lord Hotham and Mr.|Stafford—Captain W. Chetwynd and 
Bish. Captain Grownow. 
Lincoin—Mr. Heneage and Mr. Bulwer.|Sandwich—Troubridge and Marryatt. 
Lancaster—T. Greene and P. M. Stew-|Sa/ford—Brotherton. 
art, Esqrs. Salisbury—Brodie and Wyndham. 
Liverpool—Viscount Sandon and W.|South Shields—Ingham. 
Ewart Esq. Stockport—Major Marslan@ and Mr. 
Lichfield—Scott and Anson. Lloyd. 
Liskeard—C. Buller, jun., Esq. Shaftesbury—Mr. Poulter. 
Leith District of Burghs—John Archi-|Shefield—Parker and Buckingham. 
bald Murray, Esq. Shrewsbury—This election commenced 
Lewes—T. R. Kemp, Esq. and Sir C.| on Thursday, and at the close of the 
R. Blunt. day Mr. Pelham (the ‘Tory candidate) 
Ludlow—Lord Clive and Mr. Romilly. retired. At that time the numbers 
Lymington—Neale and Stewart. were—Sir J. Hanmer, 790; Mr. 
Lonpvon,—Grote Wood, Waithman and} Slaney, 786; Mr. Pelham, 619. 
Key. Southampton—A. Atherley and B. Hoy, 
Westminster—-Burdett and Hobhouse.| Esqrs. 
Mary-le-bonne—Mr. Portman, and} Stamford—Chaplin and Finch. 
Mr. Horne. Stroud—IHlyatt and Ricardo. 
Lambeth—-Mr. Tennison and Mr.|Stoke--upon--Trent Davenport and 
Hawes. Wedgwood. 





Southwark—Mr. Brougham and Mr.| St. Jves—Halse. 

Humphrey. Sunderland—Sir W Clayton and Capt. 
Finsbury—Mr. R. Grant and Ser-| Barrington. L 

geant Spankie. Surrey Western Division—W. J. Deni- 
Tower-Hamilets—Dr. Lushington and} son, Eaq., and John Leach, Esq. 

Mr. Clay. Sudbury—Mr. Taylor and Sir John 


Greenwich—Dundas and Barnard. 
Maceclesfield—Kyle and Brocklehurst. {Surrey (East)—Briscoe and Beauclerk. 
Manchester—Phillips and Thompson. |Surrey (West)—Denison and Leach. 
Malton—C. C. Pepys and W. C. Went-| Tavistock—Lord Russell and Colonel 

worth, Esqrs Fox. 

Marlborough—Lord E. Bruce and Mr.|Tewkesbury—C. Hanbury Tracy and J. 

Baring. Martin, Esqrs. 

Mallow—Dant, Esq. Thirsk—Sir Robert Frankland and R. 
Midhurst—Hon. F. Spencer. Gibson, Esq. 
Meaidstone—Roberts and Bamett. Totness—Jasper Parrott 
Maldon—Lennard and Dick. Cornish, Esqrs. 
Merthyr Tydeille—J. J. Guest, Esq. | Tamworth—Lord C. V. F. Townshend 
Monmouthshire—-Lord G. C. H. So-| and Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

merset and W. A. Williams, Esq. |Taunton—H. Labouchere and E. T. 
Morpeth—Howard. Bainbridge, Esqrs. 

.—Lord Andover. Tiverten—Heathcote and Kenncdy. 
Mearlow—T. P. Williams Esq. and Col.|Thetford—Lord James Fitzroy and 

W.R. Clayton. Francis Baring, Esq. 

Meath—J. H. Vivian, Fsq. Wallinford—W . 8S. Blackstone, Esq. 

Newcastle, Staffordshire—Sir H. Wil-| Warwickshire (South)—Sir G. Skipwith 
loughby, Bart. and W. H. Meller Esq.| and Sir G. Philips. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Rid-|Winchester—Mr. Mildmay and = Mr. 
ley and Mr. Hodgson. Baring. 

Newark—Gladstone and Handley. Wakefield—Daniel Gaskell, Esq. 

Newport Isle of Wight—Hawkins and] Wilton—John H. Penruddocke, Esq. 

Handley. Worcester—Colonel Davies and G. R. 
Northallerton—C. G Boss, Esq. Robinson, Esq. 

Northampton, Town—C. Ross and R.| Woodstock—Marquis of Blandford. 


Walsh. 


and James 


R. Smith. Wigan—Ralph Thicknesse and Richard 
Northamptonshire—Lord Althorp andj Potter, Esqrs. 
Cartwright. Warwick—Greville and King. 


Norwich—Lord Stormont and Sir James] Westbury—Sir Ralph Lopez. 

Scarlett. Windsor—J. Ramsbottom, Esq., and 
Nottingham—Sir R. Ferguson and Lord) Sir B. Pecholl. 

Duncannon. Wycombe—-Smith and Grey. 
Oldham—Fielden and Cobbett. Wenlock—Mr. Forester and Mr. Gas- 
Oxford, University—Sir R. Inglis and] _ kel. 

. B. Estcourt. Walsall—Forster. 
Oxford, City—Longston and Stonar. | Warrington—Hornby. 
Pembreoke—H. O. Owen. Wareham—Calecraft. 
Pembrokeshire——Sir John Owen, Bart. | Wells (Sometsetshire)—Lamant and J. 
Penryn and Falmouth—Rolfe and ‘Tul-| _L. Lee. 

lamore. Weymouth—Buxton and Johnstone. 
Petersfield—Lefevre. Yarmouth—Anson and Rumbold. 
Preston—Stanley and Fleetwood. | York—Petre and Baynton. 








By a further perusal of our English files we find the following 
ADDITIONAL NAMES. 
Flintshire—Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn. Radnorshire—Hon. F. Lewis. 
Hampshire (South)—Lord Palmerston,| Staffordshire (North)}—Mosely and Bul- 
Sir G. Stanton. ler. 
Herefordshire—Price and Foley. Staffordshire (South)—Wrottesley and 
Kent (West)—Hodges and Ryder. Littleton. 
Leicestershire (South)}—Dawson and|Suffolk (East)—Lord Heniker and Sir 
Halford. ©. Vere. 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven)—Handley and) Truro—Sir H. Vivian and H. Tooke. 
Heathcote. Tynemouth—Y oung. 
Merionethshire—Sir R. Vaughan. Westmoreland—Lord Lowther and Mr. 
Middlesez—Uume and Byng. Barham. 
Norfolk (West)—Folkes and Astley. | Whrtehaven—A. Attwood. 
Northamptonshire (South)—Lord Al-| Whithy—Chapinan. 
thorpe. Wilts (South)—Bennett and Herbert. 
Northumberland (North)—Lords Howick} Wilts (North)—Methuen and Astley. 
and Ossulston. Wolverhampton—Whitmore and Fryen. 
Nottingham (South)—Earl of Lincoln,| Worcester (West)—Lygon and Foley. 
J. E. Dennison. Worcester (East)—Cookes and Russell. 
Oxfordshire—Harcourt, Lord Norreys,| Yorks/ire (East)—Bethell and ‘Thomp- 
R. Wayland. son. 
IRISH RETURNS. 
M. Ministerialist. R. Repealer. C. Conservative. 
Armagh—Mr. L.. Dobbyn | Kinsale—Lt. Col. Stawell. 








Armagh County—Lord Acheson and Lisburn—Mr. Meynel, Cc. 
Col. Verner. |Mallow—Mr. T. O. Daunt, R 
Bandon—Hn. Capt. Bernard. C.| Meath—Grattan, and Morgan O’Con- 
Carlew—-Mr. Vigors. C.| nell. 
Cavan—Mr. Maxwell, Mr. J. Young, ©.) New Ross—Mr. T. H. Talbot, R 
Clonmel—Mxr. D. Conaye, R.| Por tarlington—Mr. Gladstone, Cc 
Coleraine—Sir J. Beresford, C. Roscommon—O'Conor Don, and Mr. 
Ca ergus—Dobbs. | F. French, M. 


Derby City—Sir R. Ferguson, M.| Tipperary—Hn. C. O'Callaghan, and 
Drogheda—Mr. O'Dwyer, R. fr Sheil, 


Dublin City—Mr. D. O'Connell, and | Tralee—Mr. M. O'Connell, R 

Mr. Ruthven, R.| Trinity College—Mr. Lefroy, and Mr. 
Dublin Uni.—Mr. Shaw, and Mr Shaw, 

Lefroy, C.; Tyrone—Hon. H. Corry, and Sir H. 
Dungarron—Mr. Lamb, R.| Stewart, Bart., Cc 
Down—Lords Hill, and Castlereagh. | Wexford—Mr. Walker, M. 
Dundal—O'Reilley, Esq. | Youghall—Mr. J. O'Connell, R 


Permanagh-Vis.Cole, & Gen.Archdale.| 
SCOTS MEMBERS RETURNED. 
Rédsaburgh-The Lord Advocate Liberal, Glasgow-James Ewing 


Semi-Liberal. 
Rt. Hon. James Aber- Mr. Oswald 


Liberal. 


crombie Do. |Haddington, &c.—Mr. Steuart Do. 
Lath, §¢,—John Archibald Mur- | St. Andrew's, &c.—A Johnstone Do. 
ray Do | Dysart, &c.—Mr. Furgusson Do. 


‘| and might just as well have been at Lillo as in the Polders 
























































































































‘Zhe Albion. 


Aberdeen—Mr. Bannerman Do. |Fifeshire—Captain Wemyss Do. 
Paisley—Sir J. Maxwell Do. | Wigtonshire—Sir A. Agnew Do. 
Dundee—Mr. Kinloch Do. |Selkirkshire—Mr. Pringle Do. 
Stirling, §c.—Lord Dalmeny Do. |Kirkcudbright-Mr. C. Furgussen Do. 
Wigton, §¢.—Mr. Stewart Do. |Greenock—Mr. Wallace Do. 
Ayr, §c.—Mr. Kennedy Do. | Haddingtonshire—Mr. Balfour Tory. 
Dumfries-shire—Mr. Hope John- Linlithgowshire—Sit A. Hope Do. 
stone Do. |Peebles-shire—Sir John Hay Do. 


—>—- 
CAPTURE OF ANTWERP. 


By the Florida from London we lear that the Citadel of Antwerp capitulated 
to the French troops on the 23d of December. 

The garrison marched out with all the honours of war, and grounded their arms 
onthe glacis. ‘Che French insist that the whole of the forts on the Scheldt 
are given up to the Belgians or French. This, it is supposed, will be refused by 
the King of Holland, and Chasse and his troops will, it is said, be retained 
as prisoners until the demand is acceded to, or the forts taken. 

Chasse would not include the Dutch gun boats in the capitulation, as they 
were not under his command, and the boats accordingly prepared to descend the 
river, when their passage was opposed by the French firingon them. Finding 
escape impossible, the Dutch commander burnt, sunk, and destroyed his whole 
flotilla, taking care to save the crews. 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 
From the Moniteur Belge. 

Antwerp, Dec. 23, two o'clock, p. m.—The battery in breach continued 
to fire till 10 o'clock this morning, when the shot had completely destroyed 
the counter forts, and made the breach practicable. 

The French continued to sap the counterscarp to the extremities of the two 
descents to the fosse, and every thing was prepared for throwing in the fascines, 
to make a way to the breach; when, at nine o'clock this morning, two su- 
perior officers of the citadel, the bearers of authority from General Chasse, 
presented themselves to the advanced posts of the esplanade and demanded to 
be conducted to head-quarters. 

The fire of the besieged and the besiegers ceased at half-past ten; and the 
two officers remain up to the present in conference with Marshal Gerard. 

The parapet of the citadel is covered with the oflicere and soldiers of the gar- 
rison, who seem quite rejoiced at coming to the conclusion of thei adefence. It 
has been agreed upon that none of the works shall be repaired at either side 
pending the negotiations for the capitulation. 

Quarter past six.—The second edition of the Independant just published 
has the following. 

“Marshal Gerard and General Chasse have each sent one of their officers to 
the Hague. Until their return the Dutch remain prisoners of war. ‘The forts 
comprised in the capitulation are Burght, ‘Tete de Flandres, Austrowel, and 
Zwyndrecht. 

“ The garrison will leave Antwerp by land or water, at the choice of Chasse. 
They will march in one column. ‘The fleet fired yesterday, a fusilade follow- 
ed, and soon after some of the shallops successively took fire. The twelve 
gun boats before the citadel were soon a prey tothe flames. What became of 
their crews is unknown. 

“ The capitulation was signed at 9 last night. The French troops, under com- 
mand of General Castellane, immediately took possession of the citadel.” 

It was to have been given up to the Belgians this day. 

The following despatch from Marshal Gerard reached the Minister of war 
yesterday about noon : 

‘“‘ Head-quarters at Berchem, Dec. 23d, 10 in the morning. 

“ Sir—I hasten to transmit to you the copy of a letter this moment addressed 
to me by General Chasse, and which was delivered to me by two superior offi- 
cers, charged to treat in his name. I am about to cause the articles of the ca- 
pitulation to be drawn up, which will be grounded upon the instructions I have 
received. I was unwilling to delay making you acquainted with this step, and | 
hope ere long to announce to you satisfactory conclusions.—* Accept. Sr. &c. 

* COUNT GERARD.” 
Copy of General Chasse’s Leiter. 
Citadel of Antwerp, Dec. 23d. 

“ Marshal—Believing that I have satisfied military honour in the defence of 
the place, the command of which was entrasted to me, I am desirous of putting 
an end to the further effusion of blood. In consequence, Marshal, I have to in- 
form you that [am disposed to evacuate the citadel with the forces under my 
command, and to treat with you for the surrender of this place, as well well as 
for that of the Téte de Flandres, and the depending forts. To accomplish this 
end, I propose to you, Marshal, that the firing shall cease on both sides, during 
the course of this negociation. I have charged two superior officers to deliver 
this letter to your excellency. They are furnished with the instructions neces- 
sary to treat for the aforesaid evacuation. Accept, Marshal, the assurance of 
my high consideration. * BARON CHASSE.” 

Berchem, Head-quarters ot Marshal Gerard, 
Monday evening, 7 o'clock, Dec. 24. } 

I have very little to add to my letter of this morning. A Dutch officer and 
Capt. Passy, Aid-de-Camp to Marshal Gerard, are gone to the Hague with the 
terms of the capitulation. ‘The Marshal demands that the King of Holland 
should consent to give up all the forts and dependencies of the citadel, in con- 
formity to the treaty of the [5th November. 

The act of capitulation consists of ten articles, and its purport 18, 

That the citadel of Antwerp, ‘Téte de Flandres, Burght, D’Eustrovil, and Zurn- 
drecht, should be immediately given up. 

That the commander and his garrison should be considered as prisoners of 
war until the surrender of Ports Lillo and Liefkenshoek. 

That the garrison should lay down its arms on the glacis of the ciradel, on 
the side next the Esplanade. 

That the garrison should only take with it such articles as belonging imme- 
diatbly to the officers and privates. 

‘That the material which defended the citadel should be considered as the pro- 
perty of the Belgian Government. 

That an inventory should be taken of all the material, &c. 

That two battallions of French infantry should take immediate possession of 
the posts of the half-moon, the curtain towards the Esplanade, and one of the 
gates of the citadel. 

‘That, should the Dutch King consent to the surrender of Forts Lillo and 
Liefkenshvef, General Chasse and the garrison should be escorted by the 
French to the frontiers of Holland, and, there have their arms returned to 
them. 

The 16th article makes mention that the gun-boats lying in the Scheldt, near 
the citadel and in the polders, should not be considered as included in the pre- 
sent treaty, General Chasse having declared that they were under the command 
of Capt. Koopman, and that he had no control whatever over them. 

In conformity with these articles, the French took possession of the different 
posts mentioned, and jointly with the Dutch keep the guards of the citadel. Until 
the return of the messenger to the Hague nothing will be definitively settled, and 
a great deal will depend on the reply of the King of Holland as to his future in- 
tentions. ‘Those best acquainted with Dutch politics feel certain that William 
never will consent to give op the forts in question voluntarily, and from the con- 
sistency of the line of politics he has hitherto followed, the French will be com- 
pelled to reduce these forts, and take them if they can. 

The conduct of Capt. Roopman strengthened greatly this belief, for there is 
no doubt but that the destruction of the gunboats was owing to express orders 
from the Hague. Captain Koopman was fully aware that Forts Lillo and Lief- 
kenschock could not be taken without the assistance of a maritime force, and 
had he permitted his flotilla to fall into the hands of the French, he would have 


given them a powerful weapon, with which the cause of his country might have 
been seriously injured. 











The conduct of the Belgians and French towards the gunboats, is a complet 
| breach of the treaty of 22d October. This infarmous Convention between Eng- 
| land and France was for the purpose of putting Belgium into the possession of 
| such territories as were assigned to her by the treaty of the 15th November. 
| The gunboats were stationed, at the date of the latter treaty, in the same posi- 
| tion as they were on the day they were destroyed. ‘They were unconnected with 
| the citadel; and their object was to have acted in case; it having been an un- 
| derstood condition that Antwerp should be spared, the gunboats were of no use, 
So it was under- 
| stood by Gerard, and consented to in the terms of the capitulation, which de- 
clared they were not attached to the citadel. Captain Koopman, therefore, at | 
| the first cessation of hostilities, thought proper to withdraw from before the town, | 
| and drop down the Scheldt. And recollect that we are not at war with Holland, | 
and the only object of the tre aty is the evacuation of the citadel and its depon- 
dent forts. ‘The Belgians, however, were of a different opinion, and with the 
assistance of the French artillery on the Scheldt, they fired on the flotilla, and | 
prevented them from escaping—escaping is the term given by the Belgians to 
the wish of the Dutch naval commander, to sail down from the seat of action 
The crews of the differen! gunships were all saved, and thé greater part !anded | 


at Zandfiat. A captain and about ten men were taken prisoners, and this after- 
noon brought into Berchem. 








| Marshal Gerard, the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, accompanied by a bril- 
| liant staff, paid a visit this morning to the prisoner Chasse, in his hovel, in the 


| vault in the citadel. I think it would have been better taste had Gerard visited 
| his prison with less ostentation. 


Phe citadel offers a picture of extreme desolation—no building remains en- 
| tire—all are totally destroyed or occupied by the projectiles of the besi« gcers— 
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not a foot of ground but what is ploughed up by the balls and shells. One im- 
portant building was destroyed, with all its contents. 1s would appear that this 
loss determined the besieged to capitulate. It is clear they held out to the las: 
extremity. . 

The deplorable condition in which Major de la Fontaine found the citade!, 
beggars all description. Not ahouse was left which could shelter the garri- 
son; their ammunition or provisions were either destoyed, burnt, or blown up, 
and only sufficient food was left for one day's rations. |The casemates or yau)- 
ted passages, were all knocked down; and Cha:.3¢ himself was seated in a vault 
at a table, with every thing around him destroyed by the bombs. ‘The garrison 
bore their misfortunes with great bravery and devotedness, and until Friday 
night not a murmur escaped their lips. On that night a deputation of the par. 
rison waited on Chassé, and urged him to make a desperate sortie; and either 
to succeed in spiking the guns of the besiegers, or fall in the attempt. They 
complained that the fire of the enemy prevented them from standing to their 
guns, and that they preferred risking their lives on the field of battle, to being 
murdered by bombs coming from an enemy out of their sight, and against 
whom they could take no sure aim. Chassé felt the force of this remonstrance 
—termed a mutiny by the French and Belgians—and from that moment he se- 
riously thought of a capitulation. ‘To attempta sortie he knew was worse than 
madness—to continue to depend on the citadel in itsdilapidated state was im- 
possible—and, having proved to the world the bravery of his men, and satisfied 
the honour of his country, he considered it no degradation to succumb to supe- 
rior force. 

The first interview the French parlementary had with Chassé, he was intro- 
duced with his eyes covered. ‘The veteran, the instant he saw him, ordered 
the bandage to be removed. ‘We have no more secrets,” said he, “admire 


the glorious works of your bombs—tell Marshal Gerard the exact situation of the 
Citadel.” 


—>—. 
Che Army. 

War Office, Dee. 14, 1832.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. H. E. Beville to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Brymer, who rets.; Cor. K. Meade to be Lt. by pur., v. Beville ; 
E. ‘I. H. Chambers, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Meade.—6th Drag. Gds.: Cor 
J. C. Ralston, from h. p. 35th Light Drags. ro be Vet. Surg., v. Hayward, dec. — 
6th Regt. of Drags.—J. K. James, Gent to be Cor. by pur., v. Irvine, who rets 
—10th Do.: Lt. FP. S. Wedderburn to be Capt. by pur., v. Osborne, who rets.: 
Cor. F’. M'Donough to be Lt. by pur., v. Wedderburn ; D. Heneage, Gent. to be 
Cor. by pur., v. M’Donough.—17th Do.: Cor. W. L. Shedden to be Lt. by pur., 
v. Tonge, who rets.; Sec. Lt. R. W. Macdonald, from the 60th Ft. to be Cor 
by pur., v. Shedden.—Colstream Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Lt. and Capt. H. Gooch to 
be Capt. and Lt.-Col. without pur., v. Russel, dee; Ens. and Lt. R. Vansittart 
to be Lt. and Capt., v Gooch.—lIst Regt. of Ft.: Lord C. Beauelerk to be Ens 
by pur., v. Wetherall, prom. in the 44th Ft.—2d Ft.: Ens. H. Williams, from 
h. p. 2d Garrison Batt. to be Quartermaster, v. G. Edwards, who rets. upon }; 
p. 2d Garrison Batt—4th Do.: Ens. J. I’. Tytler to be Lt. by pur., v. Crauford, 
who rets,; R. T. Sherlock, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Tytler.—14th. Do.: Lt 
J. Watson to be Capt. by pur., v. the Marquis of Worcester, who rets.; Ens. J 
K. Lloyd to be Lt. by pur., v. Watson; G. M. Fullerton, Gent. to be Ens. by 
Ens. by pur., v. Lloyd.—38th Do.: To be Lieuts.—Lt. H. O. Lewis, from h. p 
89th Ft., v. Jenkins, app. to the 56th Ft.; Lt. J. Fenton, from h. p. unatt., 5 
Webster, app. to the 99th Ft.—44th Do.: Ens. F. A. Wetherall, from the Ist 
Ft. to be Lt. by pur., v. Pennington, who rets.—56th Do.: Lt. 'T. Jenkins, from 
the 35th Ft. to be Lt., v. Woodgate, app. to the 60th Ft.—58th Do.: Ens. J 
Rowan to be Lt. without pur., v. Robertson, dec.: Ens. R. Millar, from h. p. R! 
Waggom Train to be Ens., v. Rowan.—60th Do.: Lt. W. Knox to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Young, who rets.; Lt. W. H. Woodgate, from the 65th Ft. to be First 
Lt., v. G. Armstrong, who rets. upon h. p. 89th F't.; Sec. Lt. F. Jessep to be 
First Lt. by pur., v. Knox ; M. B. Weston, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Jes- 
sop; R. Mahon, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Macdonald, app. to the 17th 
Light Drags.—67th Do.: J. E. M. Prower, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Evans, 
app. to the 76th Ft—68th Do.: Capt. D. H. A. Mackinnon, from h. p. unatt. to 
be Capt., v. Brev.-Major S. Kennedy, who exchs. receiving the difference.— 
70th Ft.—To be Majors.—Capt. J. Kelsall, without pur., v. Mackay, deceased ; 
Capt. E. J. White, by pur. v. Sweeny, who rets—To be Captains. —Lt. J 
Gaston, without pur., v. Kelsall ; Lt. P. W. Branam, by pur., v. White.—To be 
Lieutenants.—Ens. J. R. Lamert, from the 97th Ft., without pur. v. Gaston ; 
Ens. H. Gerrard, by pur. v. Graham.—To be Ensign.—S_ B. Lamb, Gent. by 
pur., v. Gerrard.—74th Ft.—Lt. A. F. Ansell, to be Capt. by pur., v. Ansell, 
who rets. ; Ens. H. H. ‘Thompson to be Lt. by pur. v. Thompson.—76th Ft.— 
Ens. C. 8S. S. Evans, from the 67th Ft.. to be Ens., v. Trench, prom.—S86th Ft. 
—Capt. T. D. Franklyn, from h. p. 24th Ft., to be Capt. v. J. Grant, who exchs 
—B88th Ft.—Capt. T. Parr, from h. p. 4th Ft., to be Capt., v. J. Chipelse, who 
exchs.—95th I"t.—Lt. W. Mayes to be Capt. without pur., v. Stainton, dec. ; 
Ens. S. G. Dalgety, to be Lt. v. Mayes; Gent. Cad. H. W. Paget, from the R! 
Mil. Col., to be Ens. v. Dalgety. —97th Ft.—Lt. C. Kelson to be Capt. without 
pur. v. Snow, dec. ; Ens. W. Morris to be Lt. v. Kelson; Ens. W. Crowe, from 
h. p. 39th Ft., to be Ens. v. Morris; J. Kinderly, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. \ 
Lamert, prom. in the 70th Ft.—98th Ft.—Maj. E. Vaughan to be Lt.-Col, by 
pur. v. Fitzgerald, who rets ; Capt. J G. Le Marchant te be Major by pur., \ 
Vaughan; Lt. T. M. Edwards to be Capt. by pur., v. Le Marchant; Ens. H. D 
Cowper to be Lt. by pur., v. Edwards; C. H. Fitzgerald, Gent. to be Ens., by 
pur., v. Cowper.—99th_ Ft.—Capt. E. Martindale, from h. p. RI. Staff Corps, 
to be Capt., v. C. Yeoman, who exchs.; Lt. R. Webster, from the 38th Ft., to 
be Lt., v. R. Collis, who rets. upon h. p., Unatt—Royal Newfoundland Veteran 
Coinpanies.—Lt. J. Grant, from h. p. 21st Ft., tobe Lt., v. A. N. Purefoy, who 
exchs. 

Unattached.—To be Lt.-Cols. of Inf., the following Majs. and Permanent 
Asst.-Quartermasters-General :—Brevet Col. R. Waller: Brevet Col. W 
Warre ; Brevet Lt.-Col. N. Thorn; Brevet Lt. Col. W. Vincent; Brevet Co! 
J. R. Ward; Brevet Lt.-Col. W. Beresford —Chaplains : Rev. J. Hudson, from 
h. p., to be Chaplain to the Forces, vy. Mills, Dee. 

Wihatchall, Dec. 15.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the great seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland, 
conferring the honour of Knighthood upon John Nicoll Robert Campbell, Esq., 
Captain in the East India Company's Service, and Envoy from the Governor- 
General of India at the Court of Persia 

War-Office, Dec. 21.—1st Regt. of Drags.: Lt. J. Yates to be Capt. by pur., 
v. Goodenongh, who rets.; Cor. E. Littledale to be Lt. by pur., v. Yates; and J. 
Yorke, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Littledale—all dated Dec. 21, 1832.—3d Ke- 
giment of Light Drag. Gds.: Regtl. Serg. Maj. W. Wernbam (Ridingmaster) to 
have the rank of Cor. without pay, dated Dec. 4, 1832.—14th Light. Drags 
Cor. C. Thornhill to be Lt. by pur., v. Hodson, who rets. and Ens. J. Hender- 
son from the 33d Ft. to be Cor. by pur., ¥. Thornhill—both dated Dec. 21, 
1832.—17th Light Drags.: Lt. C. Forbes to be Capt. by pur., v. Carke, who 
rets.; Cor. W. Williams to be Lt. by pur., v. Forbes ; and Cor. R. A. F. Kings- 
cote from the Ist Life Gds. to be Cor. by pur., v. Williams—all dated Dec. 21, 
1832.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: R. Cruise, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v Kirkwood, app 
to the 64th Ft., dated Dec. 21, 1832.—2d Do.: Ens. D. Cahill from the 91st 
Ft. to be Lt. without pur., v. Grier, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court 
Martial, dated Dec. 21, 1832.—8th Do.: Ens. H. W. Roper to be Lt. by pur.. v 
Egar, who rets.; and A. J. Bewes, Gent. to be Ens by pur., v. Roper—both 
dated Dec. 21, 1832.—15th Do.: Ens. and Adj. J. Hay to have the rank of Lt ‘ 
dated Dec. 21, 1832.—27th Do.: A. V. Watson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v 
Wilson, prom. in the 39th Ft., dated Dee. 21, 1832.—29th Do.: Ens. E G 
Nicolay, from the 93d Ft. to be Ens., v. Adams, who rets , dated Dec. 21, 1832 
39th Do.: Ens. G. A. Wilson, from the 27th Ft. to be Lt. by pur., v Glynn. 
who rets., dated Dec. 21, 1832.—58th Do.: Staff Asst. Surg. G. K. Pitcairn M. 
D., to be Asst. Surg., v. Toulmin, deceased, dated Dec. 21, 1832.—63d Do: A 
F. Codd, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Jervis, app. to the 80th Ft , dated Dec 9] 
1832.—64th Do.: Lt. F. Murray to be Capt. by pur. v., Fagau, who rets ; Ene. 
F. Sealy to be Lt. by pur., v. Murray ; and Ens J. ‘T’. Kirkwood from the Ist Ft. 
to be Ens. v. Sealy, dated Dec. 21, 1832.—77th Do.: Ens. D. Cameron to be Lt 
without pur., v. Persse, dec., dat. Dec. 3, 1832; and Gent. Cad. J. A Wheeler. 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., v. Camero, dated Dec. 21, 1832 nti 
80th Ft.—Ens. W. G. Jervis, from the 63d Ft., to be Ens 
rets., dated Dec. 21, 1832.—86th Ft.—Lt. W. 'T. Tinné to be Capt. by pur. v 
Franklyn, who rets.; Ens. J. Dowman to be Lt. by pur. v. Tinné; and Henry 
Moriarty, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Dowman—all dated Dec. 21, 1832.—seth 





.. V. Robinson, who 





Ft —L1. Sir W. P. Gallwey, Bart to be Capt. py pur. v. Parr, who rets; Ens 
E. Fawkes to be Lt. by pur. v. Galiwey ; and O. L Ormsby, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Fawkes—all dated Dec. 21, 1832.—9Ist I't—Gent. Cad. E. W. ( 
W right, from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be Ens. without pur. v. Cahill, prom. in the 
2d Ft., dated Dec. 21, 1832.—93d Ft.—N. S. Buchanan, Gent. to be |] 
pur. v. Nicolay, appt. to the 29th Ft., dated Dec. 21, 1832 

Hospital Staff—R. L. Hastings, Gent,, v. Robertson, appt. to the 78th Ft., 
and E. W. Burton, Gent. v. Pitcairn, appt. to the 58th Ft , to be Asst. 
the Forces—both dated Dec. 21, 18992. 


eus. by 


Surg. to 
Memorandum —liis Majesty has been pleased to permit the 99th Regt. of Ft 
to be styled, the 99th or Lanarkshire Regiment, in consi 
been raised and formed at Glasgow, in the year 1824. 
—p— 
al J ? 7 oN 
REFORM.---OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. Dec. 22. 
The elections have now terminated throughout Engiand, with one or two ex- 
ceptions ; and in Scotland and Ireland the; 


. nm y will finish in the course of a very 
few days. ‘They are, upon the whole, satisfactory. In the large cities and bo- 


rougiis, men have been returned of great local opulence and influence, and well 
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worthy of the trust reposed in them. If some few are untried men and novices , 
in legislation, and a little too much disposed to innovation, their property, their 
character, and their moral repute, afford a security against rashness and injustice, | 
and a rage for unsettling the institutions of the country. A few radicals, and | 
very few, have got in for the boroughs, and it is from these men (with little either 
of principle or property) that we apprehend most mischief. he counties have | 
done their duty, and have returned men well worthy, from their great stake, of 
becoming the guardians of our rights and property,—and it is scarcely necessary 
to inquire whether such men are Whigs, Conservatives, or Independents. 

The great danger to be apprehended now is the prosecution of dangerous and 
destractive theories under the pretext of reform. With respect to the Tories, 
there is au end of them. By delaying reform beyond the propitious moment,— 
which always flies before an obstinate government sees it,—they have lost the | 
contidence of the people. ‘Che Whigs, as a party, are aristocratic and uncon- 
ciliatory ; and the Radicals are bent on destruction. But may not an union of 
principle combine and influence honest men in the House of Commons to act 
steadily for the public good, and for that alone, without leading on either faction ! 
We trust it will. ’ 

Strange and lamentable it would be, if every man, whether his stake in the 
country be landed property, mercantile wealth, psolessional independence, or the 
more general, but not less dear and touching interests, which affect every Briton 
—the internal peace—the security—the liberty—the religion, which we have so 
long and so happily enjoyed ;—lamentable and strange, we say, would it be, if 
every wise and honest man, and above all the higher orders of society, did not 
tremble at the aggression with which their rights, prerogatives, and blessings are 
threatened by a desperate but most active rew,—and hasten to rally, heart and 
hand, round those who would defend them, and who are capable of consolidating 
a ministry adequate to their protection. Whether Lord Grey will continue to be 
a man of this description, time alone can show. If he sticks firm to our institu- 
tions, with such reforms as time shows to be necessary, he is the man for us ; 
but if he inclines to the Radicals, his doom is fixed. 

If all the disaffected in Church and State,—if infidels, republicans, agrarians , 
levellers, and all those who, in the short and emphatic language of the great au- 
thor of the rebellion, “would not have things so,” are to be collected, marshalled, 
excited, and impelled by the press, by political unions, by speeches and pamphlets, 
by the contagious poison of calumny, and by the frightful toesin of sedition,—il 
the French revolution and the Belgian revolt are to be the signals, and incen- 
titives, and examples, for the disturbance of our peace, and the remodelling of 
our Church and Monarchy, for the invasion of our property, and the overthrow 
of our constitution.—if the mass of poverty which is inevitable, and the mass 
of popular force, which is incalculable, are to be hallooed on against the whole 
frame of civilized society—if, we say, we are threatened, as in 1792, with these 
perils,—let us, as in 1792, cling round the throne and a ministry, which will afford 
us protection against these dangers, by a firm and undanted resistance to those 
mobs and unions, which wonld annihilate every barrier which is placed between 
them and uniyersal anarchy and plunder. 

Let, then, the aristocracy whose essence and order are in peril,—forgetting 
all party distinctions, the faint colours of which will not be observable in the 
disastrous twilight with which we are threatened ; let the gentry and middle 
orders, whose properties and prospects are interwoven with the present institu- 
tions; let also the industrious classes, whose daily bread depends on internal 
tranquillity, and whose future support in sickness and old age can rest on no sure 
ground but the stability of property,—whether real, personal, or funded,—and, 
above all, let the representatives of all these great and general interests rally 
round the King, and sucha Ministry as shall honestly engage for their protection. 
Let them, in a word, rally round the Constitution, and those who are able and 
willing to defend? and also to improve it by judicious reform in all its branches, 
—legal, ecclesiastical, and civil. 

Froin the Globe (Ministerial paper.) 

Globe—The returns from Ireland are those which we can look to with the 
least pleasure. ‘There appears no doubt that a considerable number of the mem- 
bers for that country will consist of persons “ pledged’ to obtain a repeal of 
the Union ; in other words, to sever the connexion between the two countries 
Of those Irish members who do not belong to the repeal party, a considerable 
number will belong to the equally violent party of the Orangemen. Reformers, 
who are not repealers, there will be many, but certainly very inferior in number 
to the two others. What the effect of this state of the Irish representation will 
be it is not easy to foresee. If any considerable body of revolutionists had 
been elected in this island, the Irish members wou!d have cordially united with 
them, and the alliance might have been formidable. In the English and Scotch 
members they will now find very few allies, and the conviction must soon be 
forced on them that they cannot attain their object by legislative means. But 
whatever be the result, this is not a conseqnence of the Reform Bill. The 
same project, and nearly the same means of accomplishing the return to Parlia- 
ment of a number of persons pledged to the repeal, existed before the Reform 
Act passed. The repealers are chiefly returned for counties in which the 
balance of parties has not materially changed, and from a few places that were 
always accessable to the influence which the agitators have exercised in them 


From the Atlas, (Reform paper.) 

The elections in Ireland are passing away more quictly than we could have 
anticipated. The Conservatives having, in several places, abandoned their 
claims, and tacitly surrendered their influence into the hands of their opponents, 
many men will be sent into Parliament, who were originally put in nomination 
merely to agitate the country, and who will be more surprised to find themselves 
in St. Stephen’s, than if they awoke in the dungeons of Kilmainham. The 
majority of the Irish members will be pledged to seek the repeal of the Union, 
they will come here in the train of O'ConneLt, bound hand and foot ; they will 
be less free than the gallow-glasses of O'Niaut, and not half so courteous ; they 
will stir a puddle in the House of Commons, fret, fume, and jabber, and be sent 
back again to Ireland with their faces to the horses’ tails. ‘I'hroughout all her 
troubles, [reland has hitherto been represented by gentlemen, by men of educa- 
tion, and birth, and personal esteem; and if there were a sprinkling of wild and 
ill-regulated spirits amongst them, it was no more than might be expected in 
such a number. Even O'Gorman Manon, with all his recklessness, daring, and 
imprudence, was still a gentleman, and on that score his country need not have 
been ashamed of him. But who are the new representatives to whom, for the 
most part, Ireland, in the phrenzy of the Dictatorship, has chosen to confide her 
interests! Mer who have sprung from the stews ; illiterate, clamorous, and im- 
practicable ; whose whole recommendation consists in their subserviency to 
their leader; and who are destitute of all the requisites of character, station, 
and abilities. It is easy enough to foresee how this machinery will work. 
If Ireland have been hitherto neglected in the United Senate, she will be cast 
into deeper shadow in the ensuing session; for as the bulk of her members will 
misrepresent her condition, give themselves up to gasconade, or utterly confuse 
the topics of discussion, it must not be expected that a deliberative assembly can 
allow its graver avocations to be sacrificed to the vanities or follies of any set of 
individuals thus wantonly let loose upon it. ‘The new Irish Parliainent is main- 
ly an offshot of Mr. O’Conwnett’s. It is said that he has nominated about one- 
half of the Irish representation. Does he really believe that these creatures of 
his are calculated to convince or frighten England into a vital change 1n her do- 
mestuc policy! Agitation may have carried Catholic Emancipation, because 
that was a question of abstract justice; but agitation can only confirm this 
country in the conviction of the great evils to which a local legislature would 
give birth in Ireland. 

From the Spectator—( Radical Paper.) 
’ LORD ALTHORP’S PLEDGES. 

Upon one subject Lord Althorp goes into the House of Commons pledged— 
fettered, bound down, tied neck and heels, an automaton ; or, according to Sir 
Francis Burdett, either a rogue or a fool—we forget which. Lord Althorp, the 
head of the Government in the House of Commons, pledges himself most spe- 
cifically against Parliamentary Reform. “ You all know,” says he to the electors 
of Northamptonshire, “that in bringing forward the Reform Bull, I professed it 
to be a FINAL MEASURE! I make the same profession still, and I antend fo aet on 
that profession. tis my intention, in case any alteration should be proposed in 
the Reform Bill, to resist it to the utmost of my power !"* What is a pledge, if 
this be notone? Why Sir John Hobhouse refused to pledge himself concerning 
vote by ballot and the Septenial Act, is now fully explained. The Ministers, it 
seems, intend to treat the Reform Bill as a “ final measure”—to oppose vote by 
ballot and Triennial Parliaments—to support the Lords Ailesbury, Exeter, Salis- 
bury. &e. in doing what they hke with their own—and to enable all the sneaks, 
who have got into parliament by calling themselves Reformers, to set their de- 
luded constituents at defiance. The language of Lord John Russell, and of Lord 
mre nye —p —_ ae '—aluring the debates on the Bill, led the pub- 
et . sve that the mg J _— rs thought their Dill imperfect ; but that 
y had left it imperfect, im order that it might pass. By holding this sort of lan- 
guage, the Whig Ministry obtained the support of the people, and were enabled 
jo = — Ball. Ww ithin a mn pe sy Lord John Russell's speech on the Ist 
arch 1831, the Spectator raised the cry of “'The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Biil.”” How useful that cry was to the Ministers, and how we 
strove to promote union amongst Reformers, in order that the Whigs might keep 





* Divines illustrate the meaning of Scripture by collating parallel texts. Some days 
after the publication of Lord Althorp’s Northamptonshire pledge quoted above, Mr. 
Stanley appears also to have pledged himself and his colleagues, tothe following etfert, 
ma speech delivered at the nomination of candidates for th Northern division of Lan- 
pre —if \t siould be attemp ed to bring forward any measure for shortening the 
a of Parliament, or a still further alieration, by the Protection, as it was falsely 
called, of the vote by ballot, he now announced, (and he spoke the sentiments of his 


| often declared, Lord John Russell expressly reserved the questions of ballot and 


| and Lord Althorp meant, by silently acquiescing in what Lord John did say, to 





their places and carry their Dill, our readers well know. But they know also, 
that we thought the Bill imperfect—that we supported it as a step in Reform, and 
that we have supported the Whig Government for two years, because, as we have 


the Septennial Act for a Reformed Parliament. We were mistaken, it seems: 
in other words, we have been deceived. Lord John did not mean what he said; 


“ profess that the Bill was a final measure.”” Whatever both of them meant, 
however, they both allowed the public to believe that they meant the reverse of 
what Lord Althorp now says that they “ professed.” 
The week before last, we said—* Let us hope that the Whigs are not bent on 
treating the Reform Act asa final measure; that the Tory language of the Times 
(which described such men as Messrs. Hume, Grote, Thornely, Babbage, and 
‘Tennyson, as ‘ Destructives’) is not sincere, but is held for the temporary purpose 
of injuring those candidates who are not pledged to support the Whigs through 
thick and thin; and that as soon as the electious are over, our influential con- 
temporary will be once more a Reformer of abuses—a Destructive if he will, of 
the corruption which pervades every department of our Government, and which 
will be destroyed, even in spite, if so it must be, of the Tomes and the Whigs.” 
—A cloud comes over our hope. ‘The Whigs, according to Lord Althorp’s last 
pledge, will treat the Reform Actas a “final measure.” Mr. ‘Tennyson gavea 
pledge to the electors of Lambeth—he pledged himself to introduce a bill for 
establishing vote by bailot, for putting an end to such scenes of riot and cases of 
wholesale bribery and shameful intimidation as have taken place under the “ final 
measure.” Tle will keep his word; but Lord Althorp in effect tell us, that the 
Whigs, snpported by the Tories, will throw out Mr. Tennyson’s bill. Lord Al- 
thorp pledges himself to “resist it by all the means in his power.” In a word, 
if the leading Minister in the House of Commons speaks for the whole party, 
the Whigs must now be called Anti-Reformers. 
* * * * La * 
If, then, it be true that Lord Althorp “ professed” Lord John Russell's 
Bill * to be a final measure,” he made a profession which reqnuires,—supposing 
him really to be honest Lord Althorp,—that he should treat Lord Chandos’s Diil 
as any thing but a “ final measure.” Let us imagino that the Whigs had * con- 
trived to be beaten” on schedule A, would it have been honest in Lord Althorp to 
describe the Bill, so alteredas the same measure which he “ professed to be 
final.” 1t would have been a trick worthy of the most tricky Tory. And where 
is the difference between the actua! and the imagined cases, if,as the Times says, 
and as a very great number of persons believe, the advantages promised to us by 
schedule A having been “ frustrated” by the county clauses? If Lord Althorp 
had spoken sincerely at Northampton, he would have said—** Now that the Bo- 
rough elections are over, and the county elections are about to begin, I declare 
that we, the Whigs, intend to treat the Reform Act, improved by Lord Chandos, 
as a final measure.” This is the true meaning of Lord Althorp’s pledge against | 
further Reform. His pledge against touching the Corn-laws, translated into the 
language of truth, appears as follows—* As town electors wish for free trade in 
corn, we, the Whigs, have made them believe that we intend to preserve Corn- | 
laws untouched: vote accordingly, for Whig candidates.” 
“Honesty is the best policy.” Lord Althorp will have cause to repent of his 
Northamptonshire pledge, and perhaps to explainit away, before the Sessiwn of | 
1933 is half over. 





—— | 

COBBETT’S SPEFCH TO THE ELECTORS OF OLDHAM. 
‘Gentlemen of Oldham,—lI trust that what you have now done will be attend- 
ed with benefit to ourselves and to our countrymen at large. In giving me such | 
a colleague as you have given me (Mr. Fielden,) you have added greatly to the | 
honour conferred upon me—not, however, on account of his great possessions, 
and magnificent establishments—but on account of his well-known, his prover- | 
bial, justice, and kindness towards all those, from whose labour his acquisitions 
have arisen. Every partof his character presents to the nation something 
which reflects honour upon the man whom you have chosen for his colleague ; 
but, in my estimation , this point in his character exceeds in excellence all the 
rest. Gentlemen, for many years it appears to have been the study of the nu- 
merous hordes of men and women, who have unjustly lived upon the fruit of our 
labour, to speak of the working people as if they were an inferior race of beings. 
During all these years, I have been expressing, and you have been feeling, indig- 
nation at this insolence in the tax-fatted cormorants. You have now had an 
opportunity to give them the appropriate answer. You have taken one of the 
“lower orders,” as they had the insolence to style me, and bidden him to go 
amongst them, to maintain your right to just government in the House of Com- 
mons. Many as are the years that have rolled over my head,! have not 
forgotten the time when, in my blue smock-frock and clumping nail shoes, 
I trudged along beside the plough-horsa, each leg of which horses was _ pretty 
nearly as big as my body. I have not forgotten this; and, as the present Prime 
Minister said that he would stand by “mis orper”—the order of ermine robes 
and coronets,—so, be you assured, I will stand by * my order,”—the order of 
sinock-frocks, nail shoes, and hard fingers. How often have the insolent 
wretches said, “* Let him—let Cobhbett—come here, and we rill soon make him 
find his level." While they exclaimed, “ Let him come,” they lied and they 
bribed, and expended hundreds of thousands, not to let him come. You have 
naw taken him into your hands ; you have now given the answer to these inso- 
lent pretenders to superiority. You havetaken up the Surrey P Loven-Boy; 
you have tossed him in amongst them, saying, ‘ There he is! now make him 
find his level 1 feel gratitude towards you, on more accounts than I have 
now time or presence of mind to state,—but the feeling which predominates in 
my breast is that of delight—far beyond all expression—that you have now vin- 
dicated not only the rights, but the character of the working people of Eng- 
land. 





——. 
PORTUGAL. 
The English flag has been again and again insulted at Oporto by the insolent batteries 
of Don Miguel, The English volunteers, like a crowd of mendicants, assemble in the 
square of St. Lazaro, to suffer r- newed injuries atthe hands of Don Pedro. Humilia- 
tion can hardly go father. Our ships of war are fired on with impunity, and our small 
trading vessels pass the bar under the guns of the Portuguese forts; our countrymen, 
who, deluded by promises, and inspired by a rash enthusiasm, embarked in an enter- 
prize of certain danger, are rewarded for their gallantry by sevtis and reglect. Yet 
England, who now suflers these indignities in silence, was once queen of the ocean, 
and arbiter of the destinies of nations on the plains of the Pemnsula! Don Miguel's 
officers vindicate themselves by an appeal to the principles of the blockade. and assert 
that they have been so often deceived bv vesSels assuming the Eng'ish colours, that 
they must perform their duty without any exception, lest they should be imposed upon 
again ; but this is only a pretext to cover the petty satisfaction with which they make 
covert reprisals upon the undeclared ally of the invader. The case of the volunteers 
is h peless, for the venture was their own, unsanctioned, and, therefore, unprotected 
by the government, so that they must endure their privations as well as they may, and 
make their way home as soon as they can. Don Pedro knows that he exercises an ir- 
responsible power over them, and that they cannot look to the English mimster for 
redress. Its fulltime that this disgraceful atfair were terminated, or tha we should 
withdraw our ships altogether, and leave Oporto aud its British residents to their fate, 
which would be scarcely more culpable than the tacit encouragement we are daily 
giving '0 so many wrongs againt our own hononr.— Atlas, 
Kxchange at New York on Lonton 80 days, 8 per cent. 
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By the Florida and Poland we have London papers to the 23d December. 

Antwerp has at length fallen, and the noble Chassé with his brave companions 
are prisoners of war to a nation which pretends to be at peace. The place, 
however, was obstinately defended, and was not surrendered until all further re- 
sistance was unavailabie ; one day's provision only remained—the ample stores 
laid in previous tu the siege having been destroyed by the enemy's bombs. The 
details will be found in the previous columns, which amply shew how complete- 
ly the work of destruction did its office, and how effectually might triumphed 
over right 

But what does this achievement do towards settling the Belgian Question? 
Nothing, whatever ; it rather tends to encrease the exasperation of the Dutch, 
and to precipitate a renewal of hostilities between them and their troublesome 


the other Courts 


will probably remain as unsettled as ever. 


sible, after the capture of the Citadel was destroyed by its commander. 





honourable colleagues, ) that any such measure would meet with their most decided 
Opposition 


Ministry continue to carry all before them, and the Government of Louis Philippe 


| Acquires new strength daily 


we think, much probability that this latter circumstance will take place, for the 
public sentiment against this coercive interposition has been so strongly marked 


Holland will be at liberty to pursue her own policy, while the Belgic Question 


Marshal Gerard demands that all the forts below Antwerp be surrendered, and | 
detains Gen. Chassé, it is said, as a hostage, until this act be authorized by the | this exposition of anonymous villainy was made, can be conceived, perhaps, but 
King of Holland. The Dutch flotilla below the town finding its escape impos- 





The affairs.of .Don..Pedo wear a gloomy aspect; the article 


anil ied 
from the At/as, we fear, exposes his true situation. ahd 





We have given a long list of the new Members elected to the New Parliament 
in the previous column, under the belief it will prove highly interesting to the 
English part of our readers. ‘The next arrivals will probably enable us to com- 
plete the entire list. 

On examination it will be found that the elections are decidedly in favour of the 
Ministry—that is to say, the number of conservatives returned are comparatively 
small; and that of the ultra radicals, much less. Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
John Hobhouse are returned for the city of Westminster, which circumstance 
gives a fatal bluw to the “ pledge-system.” Hunt has lost his election for 
Preston, and is now out of Parliament; and Mr. ‘Thornely, the radical candi- 
date, has failed at Liverpool—Lord Sandon, his competitor, having been elect- 
ed. Sir Howard Douglas received upwards of 3000 votes, and woukl have 
succeeded, if he had came earlier into the field. Mr. Ewart the other libera/ 
candidate, was returned with Lord Sandon. Sir Robert Peel has been re-elected 
for Tamworth. Sir Richard Vivian for Bristol, and Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Manners 
Sutton, the late Speaker, hoth conservatives, for Cambridge University. Cobbett, 
however, has been returned for Oldham, and Gully the noted prize fighter for 
Pontefract—these are some of the fruits of the Reform Bill. Of Mr. Gully, 
however, it is proper to say, that he is a person of large property, and as a 
sportsman, on the turf or in the ring, he bears a character for the most exact 
and scrupulous fair dealing. It is perfectly true, that he paid his great losses 
amounting to £40,000, a few years ago, with the greatest promptitude. Mr. 
O'Connell has been very successful in Ireland, and will carry with him a body of 
20 or 30 repealers. Some accounts say a great many more. Ireland, indeed, 
according to some of the leading journals, presents a bad prospect, as will 
be seen by our extracts. Of the whole Parliament, we think about 25 per 
cent will consist of Conservatives, 10 of ultra radicals and Repeaters, and 
the remainder will take the name of Ministerialists and Reformers. But the 
term reformer has much latitude ; any person willing to adopt various alterations 
in the details of Government is a reformer—it is a class of persons by far the 
most numerous in England and embodies a large portion of moderate tories. 

‘hey will support Earl Grey's or any other ministry in all plans for wise, neces- 
sary, and judicious reforms ; it is satisfactory that the party is so strong, for, al 
though many will vote with the Whigs at any rate, yet a large part will vote with 
them only when their plans are truly patriotic and rational. 

Upon the whole the elections have terminated favourably when we consider 
the nature of the elements called into action by the Reform Bill. The system 
of pledging has in many places been entirely set aside, and in the Metropolitan 
districts, where it was supposed it would be most active, we see a better order of 
men returned than could have been expected. Colonels Evans and Jones, Buffer 
Jones, as he is termed, will not be troubled with the labour of representing any 
constituency whatever—even the three and tenpenny voters have thought proper 
to dispense with the laLours of these two worthies. The tree, however, must be 
judged by its fruits, and no one can fairly pronounce an opinion upon the 
present House of Commons, elected as it is under such new and peculiar 
circumstances, until it has entered upon the important business which can- 
not fail to come before it. As we have said before, the pledge system 
has been in many places abandoned, yet it must be owned, that very ma- 
ny of the new members are steeped to the chin in professions and promises 
Whether these professions and promises will be performed agreeably to the 
expectations of the voters, remains to be revealed,—but as we said before, the 
tree must be judged by its fruits. 

Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley stated on the hustings, that the Reform, as at 
present by law established, is to be a final measure, and that they will oppose 
all attempts to introduce the vote by ballot and triennial Parliaments. ‘These de- 
clarations, so grateful to the lovers of order, have caused much dismay and irrita- 
tion in the radical battalions, as will be seen by the article we have extracted, 
from the London Spectator, to which we beg to call the attention of our readers. 
Upon these two points, we think a majority of the new House will support the 
Ministry if the Ministry will honestly set itself in opposition to them. 

Fortune and the good sense of the British people have again placed Barl Grey 
in a happy and enviable position. If he will now set himself about useful and 
necessary reforms, and will undertake them with skill and judgment, and above 
all, with moderation—he will be supported by a handsome majority in the new 
Parliament. In such measures he is sure of the adhesion of his own party, the 

hig Ministerialists, of course, and also of a large portion of the mode- 
All these 
parties agree in seeing that much can be done for the good of the country, 
and done, too, with perfect safety to the state; but if his lordship runs 

into extreme and ultra measures, he will be at once deserted by the mo- 
derate Torics, a numerous and powerful body, who will, for the sake of 
common safety unite with the Conservatives in opposing him. This will 
revive the old scenes between Reformers and Anti-Reformers and throw 
things back into the unfortunate state which prevailed at the time of the Bristol 
riots. The Duke of Wellington committed a fatal and irretrievable error in re- 
| fusing all Reform, and Earl Grey committed an almost equal error in attempting 
so much, because it was more than the country wished for or expected. Had 
either consulted the true barometer—the good sense of the majority of the 
nation, and yielded to its wishes, all the bloody and turbulent scenes of the last 
two years would haye been prevented. We trust that the Ministers have seen 


rate Tories, and even of the moderate and sensible Radicals. 





the error of goading on popular enthusiasm and violence, and that their future 
course will be moderate. Much remains to be done, and if done judiciously 
the nation will be benefitted and posterity will feel the happy results 


Boys’ and Girls’ Library. Vol. 5th. ‘The SonofaGenius. By Mrs. Hofland. 

; New York. J. & J. Harper. 1833. 

The publishers of this Series are gradually rendering their juvenile readers ac- 
quainted with a class of authors who may be regarded as ‘the lights to youth,” 
and who, combining the moral with the useful and agreeable, are sure to improve 
as well as gratify the mind. Mrs. Hofland may be placed in the foremost rank of 
this description of writers, and her history of “ The Son of a Genius” is perhaps 
her best production. ‘The value of these sterling qualities, honesty and perseve- 
rance are forcibly contrasted with their opposites, even though the latter may be 
directed by ability, and the young scholar beholds in the graphic description of 
our authoress the fate of genius when devoid of application, the reward of genius 
when directed untiringly to the fulfilment of its designs. 

There are few books we should prefer to this little volume for the perusal of 
youth, and we heartily recommend its introduction into the families of our read- 
ers. dailies 

MISS KEMBLE. 

We find the following article in the Philadelphia Gazette of Wednesday, 

Notwithstanding the constant and heavy rain last evening, the Walnut street 
theatre was filled with an. audience which might have gratified the proudest rep- 
resentative of Shakspeare’s heroes, that ever existed. The dress circle contain- 
ed 2 goodly array of the most fashionable portion of this community,—and the 
vratification displayed almost without any regular intermission, served to evince 
the strong hold which Mr. and Miss Kemble have taken upon the regard and adm)- 
ration of our worthiest citizens. They never played so well in this city, as in Fa- 


Belgic neighbours. According to the Convention, the French army must now zio last night;—and never, we venture to believe, was there more enthusiasm 
retire within its own territories, and leave the Dutch and Belgians to finish | excited than on that occasion. ‘This arose from the anonymous distribution of a 
their disputes—unless, indeed, France projects another invasion. ‘There is not, hand-bill—fabricated and published by some cowardly scoundrel, respecting cer- 





| tain remarks alleged to have been made in relation to this country by Miss Kem- 
} ble. Occult puppies dropped them suddenly and secretly among the people ;— 
i but the poison failed in its effect. Mr. Kemble came before the audience, and 


that the outrage can not be repeated. ‘The Declaration, too, of Prussia to the | afer reading the mendacious placard with a force and feeling which did him ho- 
German Diet, indicates with tolerable accuracy the state of feeling of that and | nour as a father and aman, pronounced every line of it UTTERLY GROUNDLESS 
England and France will not engage in another crusade, and | AND FALSE. He took occasion also to add, that, having experienced nothing 


but kindness and attention from the American people, both himself and daughter 
| would be altogether ungrateful not to acknowledge, as they ever have done, thear 
| thanks and gratification. 
[he plaudits which rolled from the boxes to the vault of the theatre wher 


not described. Never was there a more emphatic display of disdain and scorn. 
On the sunsequent appearance of Miss Kemble, she was greeted with such a 
peal of applause, loud and long, that the house seemed to tremble in its expres- 


Phe utmost tranquillity prevails throughout France. In the Chambers the | sion. It testified how elevated is the eminence which that young lady occupies 


>| in the public estimation, and how ineffable is the contempt in which her de- 
| tractor@are held. 
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She Albion. 








THINGS THAT HAPPEN EVERY DAY. 

Hanging and marriage go by destiny. It was Edward Dacre’s destiny not to 
hang, but in escaping the Charybdis of hemp, he fell into the Scylla of matri- 
mony. Men marry for love or money, saith the general rule, but every rule 
hath its exceptions, and Dacre married for neither. Love he did not feel, gain 
was out of the question. He wished to be generous, and surrendered his own 
happiness to ensure that of a woman he pitied, but could not esteem. He wasa 
mere boy, and knew less of the world thana youth bred in Saturn or the Pleiades. 
Women he believed to be angels; deceit their abhorrence, and truth the idol of 
their constant thoughts. His mother was purity of mind personified, his sisters 
artless as before the fall; and he concluded that the rest of the sex differed 
from them only in name, person, or complexion. Their “ yea” he knew to be 
“yea,” their “nay,” “nay ;” and sooner than dream of falsehood from a female 
tongue, he would have listened for thunder from a lute, or discord in the spheres. 
He had the knowledge of good, but half the fruit remained uneaten. The 
knowledge of evil does not desolate the heart till man bites the pippin to the 
core, 

Foggy November clouded the earth, the mist hung over the brook, the wind 
came shivering from the north, and blew the withering leaves along the aisle, as 
Dacre entered the church where his earthly doom was to be sealed for ever. 
The martyr is ever punctual at the stake; and long ere the priest appeared, 
Dacre and the partner .of his life stood before the altar. He closed his eyes, 
and leant forward in deep reverie. He thought he stood on a fair eminence, lit 
with the gay beams of the morning sun. Beneath him spread a gloomy valley, 
filled with melancholy caves and drooping trees. <A river, cold and sluggish, 
strayed along the vale, and bore upon its bosom a shattered boat. A silent 
figure sat within the barque, and, sunk in gloomy thought, appeared to wait with 
patient grief the slowness of the voyage. Far as the eye could reach, the som- 
bre valley seemed to stretch, till distance veiled it from the sight. Dacre shud- 
dered. The huge door of the church banged like thunder, the vision fled—and 
the curate whisked up to the altar, and muttered the fatal spell. 

*T was done—irrevocably done! Was the bride beautiful, or young, or rich? 
—of noble birth, or lofty mind, or spotless fame? Alas! how terrible is truth 
—how-eloquent is silence! Swift is the passing of a year over the heads of the 
young and happy. Summer comes again before they think it cold, and, wande- 
ring on the virgin turf, they listen to the birds, whose merry music seems the 
lingering echo of their last year’s song. 

But to the dreary and forlorn, how slowly cruel is the lapse of time. Philoso- 
phers and moralists may say what they please, a man can break his heart, but he 
cannot force it tolove. Long before the anniversary of his wedding, Edmund 
Dacre found the bitter truth of this assertion. His heart was formed for love 
—love, not like the summer's noon, as fierce as quickly passing, but soft and 
lingering as the twilight hour, dying, yet living—vanishing, yet for ever there. 
It was that love in which intellect mingles with sentiment—calm, yet generous 
—chaste, yet glowing as the sunset of an autumn sky. His mind was cultiva- 
ted and refined. The vision of romance, which first absorbs our youth, had 
given place to reflection, and to be good was the secret aspiration of his heart, 
merit honest fame the stedfast purpose of his soul. But had he linked himself 
with a congenial spirit? Did the fervour of his breast awake a kindred feeling 
in the bosom that he strove tolove? Or was his sigh re-echoed by as soft a 
sigh; his warm embrace returned with equal warmth; his gaze, that would 
have looked immortal love, with love more deep and infinite returned? He 
spoke of glory and eternal truth—of deathless fame, the just reward of virtuous 
toil ; but who responded to his earnest voice ? or gazed with rapture as he spoke, 
and, comprehending all, seemed happier than he? 

It cannot be denied, the human heart is mercenary. The Jew pours forth his 
treasure when he expects a good return. Kefuse him interest and he seems a 
beggar poor and pennyless. Give back no recompense to a generous heart, or 
less than it demands, and then, farewell to all its bounty. Your prodigal becomes 
amiser. The pleaof poverty is vain, you will not give your gold for copper, 
and affection must receive the metal of the stamp and fineness that she gave. 
As man is in the market of the busy world, so we find him in the powers of 
tenderness and love. Mercury demands his guid pro quo, and cupid is as venal 
every whit. 

All the blankets and embraces in the world would never have changed Zeno- 
bia into Sappho ; as soon might you expect the shivering moon to raise a mois- 
ture on your brow, or stamp, like Sol, a burning shade upon your cheek. Dame 
Nature seems to have two breasts, one whereat the children of chilliness are 
euckled, and the other whence the children of warmth draw their nourishment. 
Had Sappho been nursed at the former, she would have economized her favours; 
and had Zenobia drained the latter, she might have had an emperor for her slave, 
an empire for her toy. They sleep in silence in their separate graves of water 
and of earth; their forms again are mingled with the dust. The eye that pas- 
sion never dimmed is dim for ever, and the heart that loved so madly is at rest, 
cold as the pebbles in the tranquil deep. But others of the same nature walk 
along the shores of life. ‘The warmth of Sappho rose above the wave and found 
a refuge in some living breast; and the coldness of Zenobia was not buried 
with her corpse, but survived for other hearts. It is but the dust that mingles 
withthe dust and dies ; thought and feeling escape from the sinking wreck and 
into other forms transpose themselves. The coldness of the Eastern queen 
had fallen to the lot of Dacre’s spouse. ‘The thermometer of his heart stood at 
summer heat even in the shade, but the spirit in his lady’s tube could scarcely 
rise to temperate in the sun. 


Passion with passion linked gives boundless joy, 
But love to coldness chained is worse than death. 


So thought the unfortunate Dacre, and to escape from the insensibility of his 
Daphne he would gladly have hazarded a voyage across the Stygian pool: but 
heaven hath set her cannon against self-slaughter, and what he could not fly 
from he endured. 

Nine times, or nearly nine, the moon had filled her yellow horn since Dacre 
pledged his faith; and nature, ever constant in her course, prepared to bless 


shone through the branches of the forest; the leaves trembled in the gentle 
wind, and the echo of the distant brook tantalized the ear as the breeze rose and 
died away. ‘The shepherds were busy on the hills folding their sheep, and the 
rustic maidens singing in the valley, milked the patient mothers of the herd. 
Groups of happy children gathering garlands in their favourite fields sauntered 
slowly homeward as the supper hour approached. The labourer with shouldered 


swered to the sacred name of “ father.’ Fair earth seemed sinking to repose, 








Evening threw her shadows over the fragrant earth. The sun of summer 


shovel, retreating from his toil, met, as he hied along, the urchin crew, and an- 


and wooing her children to partake of her rest. At this hour Dacre was wander- 
ing through the woods, envying the blitheness of the birds and pondering on his 
fate, when suddenly a hand, gently laid upon his arm, disturbed his reverie. 

“You are not happy,” said a voice expressive of al] human tenderness. 

“Why are you not happy !”’ inquired a look which the angels hardly wear. 

“Can I make you happy !”’ whispered the earnest expression of a face which 
seemed the throne of every deep emotion blended. 

Pen and ink are incapable of carrying on the dialogue that ensued. The pala- 
vering of senators, the wrangling of theologians, or the squabbling of philosophers, 
may be set down in writing; but the dream of heart unto heart uttering speech, 
and soul unto soul showing knowledge, as far transcends the powers of descrip- 
tion as the rolling mist, the summer brook, or the fugitive lightning. Dacre told 
the tale of his misfortunes. Myrrha listened with compassion, and compassion, 
like the crescent moon, waxed slowly full until it ripened into deep unclouded 
love. Days passed away, and Dacre and his companion breathed their sighs to 
the autumn winds, mirrored their smiles in the crystal brooks, and watered the 
earth with their tears. ‘Their hearts were congenial, their minds fashioned in 
the same mould, and the current of their thought like twin fountains, flowed toge- 
ther. They were formed to be united. But alas! invisible to eye, impalpable to 
touch, immovable, insurmountable, a barrier stretched between them and their 
hopes. The ocean may be passed,the Andes may be traversed, the desert left behind; 
the fetters of physical restraint may be snapped by the hand of man; bui the seas, 
the mountains, and the deserts of the moral world defy our power, and the meta- 
physical manacles of moral obligation, mock the rebellious efforts of myriads of 
captive minds. A few words carelessly uttered had interposed a lasting bar ; 
and the nuptials of a mortal anda virgin of the moon were not more impossible 
than those of Dacre and Myrrha. Nevertheless, sometimes when gazing upon 
each other, their spirits mingled im the dream of love, and seemed absorbed 
in perfect unity ; butever and anon the maddening thought returned, and swept 
between their hearts, like a dark river, dividing with its flowing breadth two 
friendly shores. Why then did they permit their hearts to fall a prey to love! 
why were they so weak '—so wicked! Go to the moth, he'll answer your ques- 
tion as he flutters round the flame that singes his wings: or, ask the bird that 
falls a victim to the serpent’s gaze: or, the child that gambols on the sands re- 
gardless of tne circling tide that threatens him with death. They knew not their 
danger. Love steals ever the heart imperceptibly; like fatigue from the fresh 
air, we drink it in slowly, till our insidious languor triumphs over our strength. 

Let us leap over the gulf of misery (innocent misery) through which Dacre 
and his beloved passed before they could summon resolution to tear their hearts 
asunder, and part fur ever. They did part—parted as thousands have done—as 
thousands will do—victims of that undying anguish which springs from the 
beautiful dream of sympathy, and desolates divided bosoms that have loved too 
well. 

When the human heart has once been stunned to tenderness it can hardly 
relapse into his former state of indifference. If the deep fountains of affections 
are broken open, their waters will finda channel here or there. In vain did Dacre 
lavish the torrent of his love upon the mental image that alternately soothed his 
spirit and maddened it to despair. Exhaustion followed the quick alternations 
of imaginary bliss, andjreal misery ; and subdued in heart and mind he reviewed 
the past and mused upon the future. He perceived the folly of indulging a hope- 
less passion, and questioned the wisdom of defying fate by rejecting the woman 
to whom he was irrevocably united. 

Days were spent in deliberation ; nights in the conflict of contending emotions ; 
and finally, he resolved to force his affections into the channel they had hitherto 
spurned. He determined to recal his wife. He wrote to her, but some time 
elapsed without an answer. A second letter shared the same fate, and Dacre 
felt, or thought he felt, anxiety. A third letter brought no reply; and flinging 
himself into a stage he came to town. Could he ever forget the morning of his 
arrival! It was mid-winter. Feeble daylight struggling through the smokey 
canopy, dawned greyly as he rattled over the stones. Before him lay the length- 
ening line of Oxford-sireet. On either side, the still closed shutters of the 
shops, the dying lamps, that scarce survived the vigil of the night, and here and 
there an early artizan hastening to his toil, announced at once the lingering reign 
of Nox, the coming empire of the day. Now and then a slip-shod wench with 
trundling mop appeared to cleanse the threshold of her master’s door. Benumb- 
ed with cold, and desolate, the houseless vagrant on the lordly mansions ample 
steps, dozed and woke, and dozed again, enduring misery with patient mien. 
The morning coaches with their prancing nags; their muffled passengers and 
knowing “ whips,”’ passed with triumphant vigour outward bound to many a dis- 
tant province of the land. The draggled watchmen homeward reeled with light- 
less lanthorns, and in their stead, the Hebrew connoisseur in clothes with hoarse 
and husky cry, disturbed the dreary silence of the morn. Then cantered by the 
gaitered grooms on pampered steeds, the favourites of his lordships stud to snuff 
the freshening morning im the misty park, ‘The coffee woman at her stall dealt 
out her smoking drink and snow-white bread, and many a hungry son of toil 
seemed really feasting on the frugal pittance of her board. The hackney-coach- 

















him with the fruits of wedded life. But from that event, towards which a hap- 
py husband looks with anxious hope, he turned away, and wished it never might 
arrive. 

The heir apparent to a throne, when ushered into the world, is surrounded by 
an obedient crowd of accoucheurs and nurses. Even when the child of a private 
gentleman first sees the light, how great is the array of caudle cups and com- 
fortable things that greet his infant vision, and how sweetly do the affectionate 
cares of a sister or a friend soothe the sufferings of the mother of the babe. 
Truly it may be said, that affluence and friendship in the hour of nature's sorrow 
pluck the sting of suffering halfaway ; while niggard poverty and cold neglect, add 
sharpness to the barbed arrows of that adverse time. Lodged in a miserable 
room in the suburbs of London, without a friend on earth, save the man who had 
constrained himself to be her husband, to cheer her drooping spirits as the hour 
drew nigh, the wife of Dacre must have felt with crushing weight the curse 
which Eve's transgression called from heaven, “in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children.” Dacre did not love—he could not love the being whom he strove to 
cherish and | Compassion filled his heart, he commisserated her suffer- 
ings, he watched her looks, he hastened to anticipate her wants ; yet, he felt, not 
as one loving, feels when tending his beloved, but as a generous stranger when he 
strives to soothe a stranger's woe. She leant her head upon his breast, he pres- 
sed her forehead with his lips, but pity, cold and distant pity, chilled the pres- 
sure; the warmer one of undoubted love was more than he could proffer or be- 
stow. 

We pass over the birth—the christening—the burial of the infant—for it died 
within a few weeks—and come to a separation of the parents. II] sorted pair ! 
Youthful desire on the one side, necessity on the other, brought them together ; 
mistaken generosity made the casual bond dissoluble ; and experience daily ad- 
ded to the sum of their misery. 

“Out of sight out of mind,” is a proverb of the falsity of which Dacre soon 
became intensely conscious. A journey of one hundred miles removed him from 
the object of his aversion, but her shadow still haunted the precincts of his recol- 
lection. A hundred days of solitary musing, a hundred rambles through the 
mountains, or by the lonely sea, a hundred midnights of unsleeping grief, left his 
spirit worn and dejected, but effaced no record of the past, nor dimmed one linea- 
ment of the face remembered with despair. 

The veteran mourner knows how to foil the assaults of grief. She talks to 
him ‘the live-long day—he shuts his ear to her discourse. She plucks him by 
the skirt—he heeds her not. She follows him where'er he goes :—her frown 
calls forth a steady smile ; her threat extorts, at most, a gentle sigh. She lifts 
her murderous arm and strikes him to the earth; he falls with patient dignity 
A single groan suppressed disturbs the chamber of his heart, and when the ago- 
ny is past he rises to his feet again, and smiles triumphant through his secret 
tears: But Dacre was in his noviciate. He was a raw recruit on the battle 
fields of life and suffering, and knew not how to fight the insidious foe. He saw 
he had committed a grand blunder—he was the victim of life’s most stupendous 
misfortune; and instead of resolutely thinking of something else, he thought 
incessantly of that. He felt he was in the toils; but he could not lie down 
quietly and die. 

How incomprehensible are the arrangements of this world! Behold a herd 
of graceful deer sipping the morning dew; chequering the forest glades, they 





aim, and the gayest forester falls lifeless as the turf he lies upon. Why does 
he perish and the rest survive?) What has he done to merit assassination rather 
than his companions? “And why,” exclaimed Dacre, “am I marked out for 
misery while thousands smile around me! Am I more worthless than they?” 


He examined his heart, but could detect no malignant fe¢ ling there. He re- | cut all in one piece 





man lingering onthe stand, with straw-bands twisted round their hats, eked out 
their morning sleep beneath a dozen dirty capes, and the jaded steeds with droop- 
ing necks, forgot awhile in slumber’s ease, the whip, the spavin, and the raw. 
The coach stopped at the Green Man and Still, or, as the French ingeniously 
translate it, L’home vert et tranquil. A dozen filthy cads offered their services 
to calla “‘jarvey,”’ but in mercy to his frozen veins, Dacre resolved to walk to 
his destination. He reached street, but as it was yet early, no inmate was 
stirring, and his repeated knocks were only answered by the echos of the empty 
street. At length wearied with rapping and ringing, he tried to open the door, 
and to his surprise it yielded to his hand, and he entered the house. He stole 
softly up stairs to the room his wife used to occupy; but his heart beat loud, he 
breathed quick and trembled with prophetic fear. He entered the chamber. 
The shutters were closed, and a lamp burning by the bed-side cast a glimmering 
light on a human countenance. Dacre, supposing he had mistaken the room, 
was on the point of withdrawing, when a sigh recalled his steps. He passed to 
the opposite side of the bed where the curtain was drawn back, and in the 
face of the sighing sleeper, he recognized or thought he recognized, the features 
of the woman he had espoused. Could he be mistaken? He approached closer. 
She woke and revealed to him that she then bore the name of another, The 
convulsive shudder of dismay shook his soul, the vigour of existence died with- 
in his heart, and tottering with the weight of life, he bent his trembling footsteps 
from the house. 

Years have passed away. The green mind of youth has ripened into man- 
hood, the ineffaceable lines of thought are drawn across the brow, and Edward 
Dacre is no longer the ardent creature of a buoyant soul. The tears of many 
nights have dimmed the lustre of his liquid eye ; bis heart that quivered like the 
aspen, beats with a measured pace, and his deliberate step and compressed lip, 
appear the outward signs of subjugated emotion. 





SSE SEP ERI AI SEED 
any crime. One act stood out in bold relief, like a fair promontory stretching 
far into a troubled sea ; and he scrutinized the motives that led to that act. 
They were mixed, but the better ones appeared to preponderate. He had mar- 
ried from no sordid desire, he had much to lose and nothing to gain, except the 
pleasure arising from the consciousness of self-sacrifice. He had sacrificed 
himself, but where was the promised pleasure? He had joined the noble army 
of martyrs, but he would not enjoy the exquisite hallucination of martyrdom. 


February 2, 


the pelerine. The skirts, both of dresses and pelisses, are made excessively 
wide, and somewhat longer than heretofore. The hems of dresses are becoming 
gradually narrower. There is little novelty in the form of corsages. The backs 
must be quite plain, or very slightly fulled at the waist. 
The grand question is at length settled, and the fronts of hats are to be de- 
cidedly enlarged. Dress hats are trimmed indiscriminately with flowers or 
feathers. 
Blonde caps for full dress are worn very smal!, and are trimmed with very 
light flowers. What is called the cap a la jardeniére is very pretty. On each 
side the blonde forms a coqguille, and confines a bouquet composed of small 
flowers, of various kinds and colours. 
The reticules which we lately described have now come into general use. 
They are made of various materials—velvet, satin, or gros de Naples, plain or 
figured. ‘They are merely small square bags, drawn at top by a cord, and at 
each side of the case ornamented with a very long tassel. The cord and tas- 
sels may be either of gold, silver, or silk.—Dec. 22. 
—>— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, December 18, 1832 

A Carlist conspiracy for emancipating the captive of Blaye, the Duchess de 
Berri, has been discovered and frustrated. ‘The unfortunate Princess is under 
the strictest survei/lance, though, in other respects, of course well-treated. It 
cannot be denied that she endures the ordeal of adversity with admirable and 
unaffected magnanimity. A false report has been circulated of the demise of 
Charles X. 

The infamous Judas Dreutz, her betrayer, apprehensive for the safety of his 
vile person, contrived to have it falsely given out that he was gone to London. 
In the mean time, the monster had so metamorphosed, mystified, and mustachioed 
himself that, under a fictitious name, he flattered himself he might pass un- 
noticed and unknown amongst the herd of miserables that always infest a great 
capital. On pretend, that he lately polluted with his presence en mascarude, one 
of the lowest of the low licensed gambling-resorts in the Palais Royal; that he 
was detected, and but for the prompt interference of the armed police in attend- 
ance, would have been thrown out of the window, We hear no more of 
Mademoiselle Boury ; her story is now declared a bore. Of Madame la Baronne 
Feuchéres, and her pursuits, we know nothing ; it is supposed, now that she is 
clear of the Courts of Law, her Ladyship has retired from the great world to in- 
dulge in “love of peace and lonely musing ** 

You have heard that the fascinating Léontine Fay is married to a son of the 
sock and buskin. Amongst other salon scandals, it is pretended that she re- 
ceives 1500 francs a month from one of the richest privy purses in the universe : 
Duke of Orleans, the name of a royal and gallant warrior, absent on duty ‘i’ the 
deadly breach,” is whispered in the transaction. 1 forgot to inform you that the 
lady of the house where the mother of young Henri was arrested is a natural 
daughter of the late Duc de Berri, by his fair and favourite Anglaise. M. Guizot 
remains in a precarious state of health. Captain Trafford intends to celebrate 
the Christmas holidays, at his superb hotel, in the true English style ; but the 
usual festivities of the Faubourg St. Germains, on dit, will not take place, on ac- 
count of the “captive of Blaye.” F. 





Godwin's ** Caleb Williams.’"—The following interesting particulars relative 
to the composition of this celebrated story are given inthe preface to the ‘“ New 
Man of Feeling,” by the same author, now republished in the “ Standard 
Novels :”— 

‘IT devoted about two or three weeks to the imagining and putting down hints 
for my story, before I engaged seriously and methodically in its composition. 
In these hints I began with my third volume, then proceeded to my second, and 
last of all grappled with the first. I filled two or three sheets of demy writing- 
paper, folded in octavo, with these memorandums. ‘They were put down with 
great brevity, yet explicitly enough to secure a perfect recollection of their 
meaning, within the time necessary for drawing out the story at full, in short 
paragraphs of two, three, four, five, or six lineseach. I then sat down to write 
my story from the beginning. I wrote for the most part but a short portion in 
any single day. I wrote only when the afflatus was upon me. I held it for a 
maxim, that any portion that was written when I was not fully in the vein, told 
for considerably worse than nothing. Idleness was a thousand times better in 
this case than industry against the grain. Idleness was only time lost ; and the 
next day, it may be, was as promising as ever. It was merely a day perished 
from the calendar. But a passage written feebly, flatly, and in a wrong spirit, 
constituted an obstacle that it was next to impossible to correct and act right 
again. I wrote therefore by starts; sometimes for a week or ten days nota line 
Yet ali came to the same thing in the sequel. On an average a volume of 
‘Caleb Williams’ cost me four months, neither Jess nor more. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that during the whole period, bating afew intervals, my mind 
was in a high state of excitement. I said to myself a thousand times, ‘I will 
write a tale that shall constitute an epoch in the mind of the reader; that no 
one, after he has read it, shall ever be exactly the same man that he was be- 
fore.’ I put these things down just as they happened, and with the most entire 
frankness. I know that it will sound like the most pitiable degree of self-con- 
ceit. But such perhaps ought to be the state of mind of an author when he 
does hie best. At any rate I have said nothing of my vain-glorious impulse for 
near forty years.” 





RAND FANCY DRESS BALL—CITY SALOON.—Mr. Trust tenders 
his thanks to his friends and the public fer the patronage extended to his last 
Dress Ball, and begs to announce the next to take place on Thursday evening, the 
7th inst. Dresses of every variety may be had ef Mr, Tayler, 422 Broatrek, j 
eb. 2. 


REAT REDUCTION!—-TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN MER- 
CHANTS.—Wholesale Book and Stationary store, No, 12 Liberty street, near 
Maiden-Lane. 

The establishment of the subscriber is undoubtedly the cheapest in New York. His 
stock of Books and Stationary, including all the collaterals, is extensive, constantly in- 
creasing, and is laid on the most advantageous terms. Many persons from different 
parts, who come in this city on business, are in the habit of attending the auction sales 
at night, for the purpose of buying books and stationary cheap, The subscriber informe 
all such that they caa be supplied with every thing in the above line they may want, by 
calling at his store, at prices much lower than the auctions; they having at the same 
uume the advantage of selection, and of taking the quantity that suits. 

The following articles always on hand, viz :—School-books, Bibles of every size an 
quality, Psalms and Hymns, Prayer-books, Divinity in general, Medica!, Law, and 
Agricultural works, and Miscetlany in general ; Paper of all kinds; Account-books, 
Quills, Pens, Slates and Pencils, and every thing in the Stationary line. Orders solicited. 

[Jan. 12, 4t.] JOHN DOYLE 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in Eugland, and Proofs of debt and Fowers cf At- 

torney toreceive dividends, §&c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 

rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public Nu- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street, 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments affect- 

ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 











forms of those countries, at the same place, [Sept. 8. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. ana | Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York Li q 


. Averpool 

No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. !, May |, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roacve, Rogers, 7a” hy” SS” oe” on oF oe 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, 
2, Sheffield, Hackstaff, °° >" oe, F SS Ss, 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, - .. & oo on oe Oe ee 
1, South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, +26, "% 3 OR OF Qe ag 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, ie Ten, "hoe oe ee le 








—>—- 
LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Pelisses and out-door dresses are now all made with pelerines, of satin, 
velvet, or the same material as the dress or pelisse. ‘The newest and most 
fashionable pelerines are thrce together,—one round behind, and with little nar- 
row ends in front drawn under the waistband ; the second square, and openmg 
widely on the bosom; and the third being merely a small rounded collar en- 
circling the throat. For satin dresses, three pelerines, of the form above de- 
scribed, or three squares once trimmed with fringe, are extremely elegant. 

For evening dress, pelerines of blonde or of tulle trimmed with blonde, are 
much worn ; they are large, cut either round or square, and if of blonde, are of 
very rich patterns 


Douilettes, for home morning costume, are generally made of washing silk. 


or bunches of flowers, in very rich colours. 


demi-toilette, smail gauze or crape scarfs of blue, pink, green, cerise, or any 
single colour, are still much worn : 

Waist ribands must strictly correspond with the dresses with which they are 
worn ;—for example, with watered silk dresses, watered ribands, with figured 





| of a different colour from the satin 


The most fashionable pelisses are ornamented up the front, and have two 
| or three pelerines richly embroidered or trimmed with braiding. We have ob- | 
served some, in which the back of the corsage and back breadth of the skirt are | 
Sleeves continue very wide at top, and tight at the lower | 


The Brussels pattern is most in favour this winter; it consists of large sprigs 


. ' 
Blonde scarfs are favourite accessaries for evening full dress. For evening 


silk, figured ribands. Some new waist ribands have just made their appearance. | 
steal beneath the long-lived oak. The skulking huntsman comes with deadly | They are figured, and the patterns are velvet on satin. The velvet is sometimes { 








, , 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, A SD M.S 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1,, 
2. Birmingham, ‘ Ty On Sa, oS a 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,, 
.“ ~ “ Rg ee 


4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, iy 
| 1, Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,|JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,, 
2. Virginian, . Harris, © i. ens as .¢..6& *:e.* 6, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Creary & Co. 
No. | and.3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Saml. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell, & Co. 


-T? NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


8| “24, * 24, * 24. 
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Ships. Masters. meat Sailing from, Days of Sailing from 

| New-York. Havre. 

| No. 1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 20,July 20,Nov.20, 
2. Charlemagne, Robinson, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, ‘* 10, “* 10, “ 10, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 

| 2. Albany, Hawkins, “10, * 10, “ 10,\May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Henri IV, J.Rockett,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20) “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, 
1. France, E. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,] “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Sully, w. W. Pell, a 10, 7" 10, we 10, June 1, Oct. l, Feb, l, 
3. Francois Ist, J. B. Pell, “oo, “2, “mi 6 * wm i. 
1, Rhone, |Hathaway, |May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1,, “ 20, “ 20, * 20, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,'July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 
3. Manchester, 





Weiderholdt! “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,1 “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Ne. |. Consignees at Havre—Bonatfe, Borsgerard and Co. 
2. do. do. E. Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Agents at New York, J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street. 


; a , No. 3. Owners—C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-street. Agent, J.E 
w s Di ife hie - > one . } . allectior | we he art he w hy a . - with the v0. o. 4 ’ a ’ =e = et. sagen, . 
viewed his past life, but his memory was unburdened with the recollection of | patt of the arm. The wrist must be trimmed to correspond with the front and Boyd, 49 Wall-street. Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 
| t 
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